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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. _Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0, 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 





Direct Service Baltimore to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to General Offices, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


\\ ° > . /, 
‘Less Than Carload Freight Service . 


A DEFINITE 
POLICY. 


For 17 years the UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING AND DIS- 
TRIBUTING COMPANY has 
followed a definite policy in the 
building of its Transportation 
Service. 


That policy is to give the shipper 
and receiver of less than carload 
freight three things; the best time 
in transit, the lowest possible 
rates and an absolute minimum 
of loss and damage. 


The fact that its consolidated cars 
now carry over 300,000,000 
pounds of less than carload freight 
per month is sufficient evidence 
of the soundness of its policy. 


=e 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


“Reduced Freight Rates” 
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L. every line of endeavor, sooner 
or later, there emanates a natural leader. A leader in the true sense, 
which others follow and whose standards of practise are of such 
quality as to form a basis with which to compare other values, 





















Such leadership and prestige is not gained by mere accident, but is 
the result of sincere service rendered to patrons in an intelligent, 
economical manner. 


Today the Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Allied Inland Ware 
houses enjoy the position of leadership in their chosen field 


They offer you unequaled facilities for the shipment, storage and 
distribution of merchandise. 





ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mar. W. J. BISHOP, Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 





PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER penaniog 5. Inc. 
J. A. MOORE, Manager Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
Norfolk, Va. i? 1646 Transportation Building, Chicago 


al Mayu WAREHOUSES _- 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 


s 


a \ W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer (Cr / 
Tm mi > Ni} , COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA., 
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For Dependable 
All-Year, All-Weather 
Service 


Entrust Your Freight 
To One of These 





The Route of— “a. BUFFALO 


The Night Hawk ROCHESTER 


AND 
and PITTSBURGH 


The Black Hawk _ RY. 
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_, . Ideally Located for 
Manufacturing Plants, 
Branch Plants, Storage and 
Distributing Warehouses... 


The Chicago Heights industrial 

district offers the best oppor- 

tunities in the Middle West. 
Land is available at reasonable 
| prices, labor conditions are fa- 
vorable, and transportation 
service is excellent in all direc- 
tions. This district is near the 
coal fields of Illinois and 
Indiana, and has an abundance 
of electric power for all 
industrial purposes. 


Chicago Heights has the ad- 
vantage of Chicago freight rates 
to and from all parts of the 
country, as well as Chicago 
switching district freight rates 
on intra-district traffic. 





Located here is a large tract 
of land especially suitable for 
an airplane factory. 


The Chicago Heights Ter- 
minal Transfer Railroad, serv- 
ing 84 industries in this district, 
has direct interchange connec- 
tions with all railroads entering 
Chicago Heights. Through the 
the Chicago Heights-Chicago 
switching district it inter- 
changes freight with all rail- 
roads reaching Chicago. 













Have You. 


Recesved Your 
Copy ? 


P. §; LOTTINVILLE, 
General Agent, Chicago Heights 
Terminal Transfer R. R. Co., 


go Heights, Illinois. 
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Mian UFACTUREHS 
in Kansas City 
reach 15 milion 
people from /Kan- 
sas City at less 
transportation 
cost than from any 


other metropolis 
BY RAIL 















BY WATER 


(By 1981) ' 
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tintin’ dininaeinan COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KANSAS C Th onmmiiias 





ee 
and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as a 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 


MISSOURI 


+ 


Kansas City has 212 existing manufacturing opportuni- | 
ties—commodities bought in large volume which can be 
made profitably here yet which now are bought in other 
markets. “The Book of Kansas City Opportunities” tells ff 
a fact story and will be sent without obligation. Kindly Ba oo 
use the coupon. 


Name oo 


Address nile 
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Lackawanna 
Nallroad 


THE ANSWER 
lo Public Demand L for 


MODERN FREIGHT 
RCE ‘TRANSPORTATION 
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LMS 


Great Britain 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of Great Britain 
“THE BEST WAY” 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of TRAFFIC 
MANAGERS and FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


LMS 


has established Freight Traffic Offices in America 
where full information may be obtained concerning 


(1) Conveyance rates on merchandise from 
the seaboard to the interior of Britain. 


(2) Port dues, transfer charges, etc., from 
the principal ports. 


(3) Storage and distribution charges in 
Great Britain. 
Address any Office 


LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. 
(Jas. P. Robertson, Inc.), (Dyson Shipping Co., Inc.), (Oregon Forwarding Co.,Inc.), 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 311 California St., 912—Board of Trade Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Oregon. 
LMS Ry of G.B. LMS Ry. of G. B. 
(Irving H. Heller) (G. E. Baughman & Co.), 
1204 Pierce Bldg., Seaboard Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Norfolk, Virginia. 
LMS connects all the principal we 
British ports with the whole of London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B., 
England, Scotland, Wales and Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America, 
industrial Ireland. 1 Broadway, New York City. 


LMS carries more than 150 
million tons of freight annually. LMS 
RAILWAY 


Great Britain 
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New York .... Chicago... . St. Louis... . Boston 
Los Angeles .... Philadelphia... . Atlanta.... 


CHOOSE DALLAS 


as Southwestern H eadquarters 


MERICAN business looks to Dal- 

las as distribution center for the 

great Sou thwest market of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


The 1,921 national and sectional 
concerns that maintain sales, distribu- 
tion or manufacturing branches in 
Dallas include a good number from 
each of the seven cities named above. 
New York, 291; Chicago, 203; St. 
Louis, 66; Boston, 33; Los Angeles, 
33;Philadelphia, 28; Atlanta, 25. And, 
316 other American cities are repre- 
sented in Dallas by one to several 
branches each. 


Such nationally known Eastern 
concerns as Vacuum Oil, General 
Electric, General Foods, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Radio Corporation, Arm- 
strong Cork, Sherwin-Williams, Proc- 
ter & Gamble—such famous Central 
ind Western concerns as Sears- Roe- 
buck, Butler Brothers, Ford Motor, 
Fairbanks- Morse, International Har- 
vester, Crane Company, Chevrolet, 
Grand Rapids Store Equipment, 
Anheuser-Busch, Parke-Davis, J. A. 
Folger, California Peach & Fig—and 
many others—serve all or a greater 
portion of the Southwest from Dallas. 


Why did these companies choose 
Dallas? 


First, because the Southwest market 
of 12 million people and annual buy- 
ing power of over 6 billion dollars 
must be served from within for maxi- 


Dallas 





Serve the GROWING Southwest Market 


from DALLAS—the CENTER 





mum sales volume—and they enjoy 
the lowest possible sales and transpor- 
tation costs by serving it from the 
center. 


Each year, more and more compa- 
nies are adding manufacturing plants 
to their Southwestern facilities in 





Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,921 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLas. 


Dallas. The present market justifies it 
—the future demands it—in many 
lines. The Southwest is rich in raw 
material resources—rich in fuel and 
power resources—and has a tremen- 
dous untapped reservoir of intelligent 
white labor, seeking industrial employ- 
ment. 


The Southwest may present just the 
sales or manufacturing opportunity 
you are seeking. It will pay you to find 
out. Executives are invited to send for 
free report, “ Dallas—Distribution 
Center.” It contains valuable market 
data, distribution maps, full details of 
new Southwestern mileage rate struc- 
ture, and a list of the concerns main- 
taining branches in Dallas. 


Mail the coupon for your copy now 
—or write us on your business letter- 
head. All inquiries held strictly confi- 
dential. 





Industrial a 0 a 
Dallas, Inc. EXECUTIVES 
1477 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas Dallas 
1 
MAIL THE 
COUPON 


> nena haa aa, 


Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1477 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Dallas. 


Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution 


Center’’ to: 


Name. 
aaa 
Company 
Address 
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QUICK DELIVERY 
INCREASES SALES |f } 


N 
Increased Sales Is the Reward \ 


for oo Service 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


Over 800 communities are served by members 
of the Central Electric Traffic Association. 
5,000 miles of high speed freight service ef- 
fective in the territory shown on map below. 
For rates, schedules, etc., address L. E. Early- 
wine, Chairman, Traction Terminal Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NORWALK © 
OTIFFIN WELUNGTON 
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e e » Boston, Mas 
Yimou |Electric Freight Service| . | tac 
. dD 800 Points 5,000 Miles | \% oi da 
| 1 y / Cleve 
; ! Dallas, Tex. 
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As the 
CROW 
FLIES 


Tie Soo Line travels into the 
great Northwest and Western Can- 
ada almost “as the crow flies.” The 
map below shows the directness of 


MMMq@qeEE@@EC@ EEE 


 MMMMMMqM@@/@ ll 


MMqqqeE@E@E@EEEEEEH@EX@ECEEEEEMME 


our arteries into this great country. 


Fast, efficient movement of 
freight results, and the special care 
with which the Soo Line handles 


even the smallest crate insures its 


zO 
™m 


safe arrival. 





To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ 
EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. This document must be delivered to rail- 
road agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 










SAULT SAINTE Marie 


MENOMINEE 





° 
¥ SPOKANE 






ALWAYS DEPENDABLE e 
FREIGHT SERVICE SAINT PAUL 


AGENCIES 


MANITOWOC 





MILWAUKEE 





a Detroit, Mich., 2243 First National Bank Neenah, Wis. 
pe Bldg. New York, N. Y., 1550 Woolworth Bldg. — 
Duluth, Minn., 408 West Superior St. Omaha, Neb., 725-26 W. 0. W. Bldg. ~— 
—— ha oy Mich., 1001 Grand Rapids Passaic, N. J., 250 Bloomfield Ave. . , 
rus . ain oe “ 
enn. ten, 40 Central St. a Indianapolis, Ind., 430 Merchants Bank eee. * Room 904 Fidelity-Phils. San Francisco, Cal. 681 Market St. 
Chicago, Ill., ''1630 Bankers Bide, Clark mien City, Mo., 723 Walnut Ss Pittsburgh, Pa., 2041 Oliver Bldg. Seattle, Wash., 5564 Stuart Bldg. 
and Adam: anes oy AY Portland, Me., 1012 Chapman Bldg Spokane, Wash., 1015 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg 
Chippewa Falis, Wis ean. oe _— ante. swtaend, on. 148-A Broadway Superior, Wis.” ts , 
, . ‘ ’ and, ¥ = . . 
i -» 709 Traction Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis, 68 ‘East Wisconsin Ave. St. Louis, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Bldg. Tacoma, Wash., 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Dalle 4,0-» 915 Union Trust Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., Soo Line Bldg., 5th St. Paul, Minn., 1112 Merchants National Waukesha, Wis. 
» Tex., 712 S. W. Life Bldg. St. and Marquette Ave. Bank Bldg. Winnipeg, Man., 603-604 Lombard Bldg. 





ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT CARE SOO LINE 
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New Southern Pacific Line 
Will Give Oregon Shorter Route 











— Bly 
PragueRiver 
9 Lakeview 





f 
CALIFORNIA 
Susanville : 






Westwood 


Map shows location of the company’s new 96-mile 

line which has just been completed between Alturas, 

Cal., and Klamath Falls, Ore. Built at a cost of 

more than $5,000,000 this connection with the 

Cascade Line and the Overland Route will provide 

a shorter transcontinental route for Oregon and 
northern California. 
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Not only is the new route shorter 
but permits faster operation . . . 


RACK laying was completed on the Company’s new 96-mile line 

between Klamath Falls, Ore., and Alturas, Calif., on July 13 
when the last rail was laid and the track connected at a point 57.5 
miles southeast of Klamath Falls. It is expected the line will be 
ready for regular train service about August 15. 





Connecting at Alturas with the 155-mile Nevada-California- 
Oregon line, which has been reconstructed and built to standard 
gauge track by Southern Pacific, the Klamath Falls-Alturas line 
provides Oregon and northern California with a new trans-con- 
tinental route 211 miles shorter than the present route via the 
Cascade and Overland routes. All freight moving either way be- 
tween Oregon and all points east of Ogden will be routed over this 
shortcut which joins the Overland Route at Fernley, Nev. 


Not only is this new route shorter than the present line, but it 
will also permit faster operation since its curves and grades are 
much more favorable than the present line through the Sacramento 
valley and over the Sierra Nevada mountains via Roseville. 


The following representatives will be glad to answer any inquiries, furnish literature, etc. 


® ATLANTA 
Healey Bldg. 

@® BALTIMORE 
209 Morris Bldg. 


@® BIRMINGHAM 
Woodward Bldg. 


Southern Pacific Bldg. 


® CHICAGO PASSENGER 
DEPT., 33 West Jackson 


® CLEVELAND 
Hippodrome Bldg. 


@ BOSTON @® DENVER 
. Old South Bldg. Boston Bldg. 
® BUFFALO ® DETROIT 
Ellicott Square Bldg. Majestic Bldg. 
® CINCINNATI @® HAVANA 


Dixie Terminal Manzana de Gomez 


Southern Pacific 





@ CHICAGO—FREIGHT DEPT. @ INDIANAPOLIS 


@ KANSAS CITY 


@® MINNEAPOLIS 
@® MEXICO CITY 


@ MONTERREY 
Edificio Langstroth Park Bld 


Merchants Bank Bldg. 165 Broadway 


Uptown Pass. Ticket Office 
531—5Sth Ave. at 44th St. 


@ OKLAHOMA CITY 
Perrine Bldg. 


® PHILADELPHIA 
Packard Bldg. 


® a. 


Railway Exchange Bldg. ® SEATTLE 


@ MEMPHIS 


Exchange Bldg. ® ST. LOUIS 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No. 32 


@ NEW YORK CITY—FGT.-PASS. @ SALT LAKE CITY 
41 South Main St. 


314 Union St. 


Carleton Bldg. 


@ VANCOUVER, B: c. 
585 Granville St: 


@ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Southern Bldg. 
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The Traffic World 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
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Number 7 





Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
» ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
) other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
fers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
hw and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
oly where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
pmitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
oder to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. : 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
mn that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





SELLING THE TRAFFIC IDEA 


E have had much to say in these columns as to the 

opportunity and need for missionary work among 
lusiness executives and owners of industrial concerns in 
der to develop among them a greater sense of the value 
if adequate traffic departments in charge of competent men 
—or, it might be said, to develop among a large number 
f them any sense at all of it. It is pretty well known in 
Taisportation circles that, though the traffic department 
"’ come to be widely recognized in industry, there are 
many businesses that have no traffic departments and many 
others that have their traffic only poorly looked after. Our 
rn is the view of all who are acquainted with 
“€ subject—is that a good traffic department will more 
“an justify itself in any business with a considerable amount 
of either inbound or outbound shipping and that the pro- 
‘sion or calling has by no means reached the status that 
‘ought to attain. 
In another column will be found evidence that the idea 
“8 $0 appealed to one man that he has started an organi- 


zation for the purpose of prosecuting this work. The man 
is John F. Lent, well known in traffic and transportation 
circles. Of course, his venture is for the purpose of making 
money for himself and we are not intending herein to 
“boost” him or his business. We are only pointing out 
that he has seen an opportunity that we have long known 
to exist and we believe he will find a fertile field for his 
endeavor. The degree of success he wins will depend on 
many things, but we believe he has chosen a field in which 
success can be won, our theory being that, if one has some- 
thing to sell that others need or ought to have, and he uses 
sound methods in trying to sell it, he will eventually succeed. 

But, quite apart from what individuals may do in this 
field for purposes of profit, we wish once more to urge 
traffic men generally, individually and through organizations 
with which they may be affiliated, to do what they can in this 
cause. We are waiting expectantly for the report of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce following the survey it 
now has under way of this field in its campaign against 
industrial waste. We confidently believe it will recom- 
mend to business men the value of adequate traffic depart- 
ments and that the report will be a text on which convinc- 
ing sermons may be built. This work of the department is 
the result of efforts made by the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, through its education and research committee. 
It is the only organization that has undertaken work of this 
sort. It has a sound program and is working diligently in 
prosecution of it. But it has lacked the cooperation of some 
who ought to cooperate. 

It is to the selfish interest of all traffic men who have 
not reached practically the age of retirement to elevate the 
status of their profession; it is especially in the interest of 
the younger traffic men and those who are to come that the 
calling they have chosen or are to choose be as highly 
thought of as possible; it is in the interest of business that 
its traffic be properly looked after; and it is in the interest 
of the transportation situation generally that those dealing 
with it shall have the confidence of their employers and that 
they shall be well equipped for their tasks. From all points 
of view it is a work that ought to arouse interest. It will 
not, we think, meet with opposition from the railroads, ex- 
cept that, here and there, there may be an old timer who will 
think it a detriment to the railroads that the men on “the 
other side” are able and proficient. But the railroads have 
not opposed the participation in this work by their employes 
who are members of traffic clubs. Indeed, they have in 
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Again First 
In Efficiency Gain 


“THE ROAD OF SERVICE” 





(OFFICIAL RECORDS) 


“The greatest improvement in 
operating efficiency of any Class I 
railroad in the U. S. A., of more 
than 400 miles, during the year 
1925 compared with the year 
1922” was chalked up to the credit 
of the Gulf, Mobile and Northern 
Railroad by J. E. Roberts, Chair- 
man of the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. Following are the factors 
on which the performance is based : 

Miles per car per day 

Net ton-miles per car per day 

Net tons per train 

Net tons per car 

Per cent of cars in shops 

Per cent of loaded to total car 

miles 

But 1925 is ancient history now, 
for the “Road of Service’ has 
done it again. 


According to figures just released 
for the period from 1922 to 1928, 


the G. M. & N. has again scored 
the greatest improvement in the 
six-car performance factors of all 
Class I railroads, of over 400 miles 
in length. 


The gain of most importance to 
shippers was in miles per car day, 
with an increase of 31.8 recorded 
for the period. G. M. & N. cars 
averaged 52.4 miles per day for 
1928, as against 43.3 for 1926 and 
20.6 for 1922. The speed of the 
average G. M. & N. haul has been 
more than doubled since 1922! 


All these factors mean speed, 
safety, and efficiency in moving 
freight from point to point. “The 
Road of Service” constantly im- 
proves its service record. Routing 
via G. M. & N. saves time and 
trouble for shippers to and from 
the South and Southwest and for 
export. 
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gany ways given their support to it. The modern and 
troad-visioned railroad man prefers to deal with an indus- 
ial traffic man who knows his business. Such a man is 
aser to convince when he is wrong and he does not make 
rimself a nuisance by trying to get what is unreasonable. 
It is usually comparatively easy and pleasant to deal with 
him across the table. 

In all the realm of industry we know no greater need 
than education in the possibilities from adequate traffic de- 
partments and no field from which more beneficial results 
would flow, once the need were fully appreciated. The 
tind of men who read this magazine do not always appre- 
date this, for most of them, if they are traffic men, are 
appreciated, to a greater or lesser extent—though, doubtless, 
many of them wish the appreciation were greater and think 
it should be—but they have only to look around them to 
fnd opportunities for many places at least as good as theirs 
which there has been no attempt to fill or which are filled 
by men not well qualified. 
ielieve, is yet in its infancy, established as it may be as a 
kgitimate occupation. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


DWARD N. HURLEY—who knows what he is talk- 

ing about, because he was the war-time chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board—in an address this week 
before the institute of public affairs of the University of 
Virginia, made some timely remarks as to the government 
in business. Without, of course, criticizing the government 
for its ship-building and operating activities during the late 
war, he, nevertheless, said that, in his opinion, half a billion 
dollars would have been saved to the country if war-time 
shipping had been built by private enterprise. Neither are 
we criticizing the course of the government at that time. 
Something had to be done, and done quickly, and the govern- 
ment took the most expeditious course open without count- 
ing expense in a war emergency. In a situation of this sort 
we feel much as General Dawes felt when, under question- 
ing by a congressional committee as to certain expenses in 
buying horses overseas for war purposes, he delivered him- 
self of the famous “Hell and Maria” sentiment. We are 
merely, with Mr. Hurley, applying the lesson to peace times 
and permanent policies. 
| Saying that the personnel of American ship yards was 
mereased from 50,000 before the war to 350,000 in 1918, 
with 180,000 additional workers employed in steamship 
equipment plants. Mr. Hurley declared that even the busi- 
ness executives composing the Shipping Board did not pre- 
vent unnecessary waste and extravagance, which, he said, 
_ not have occurred if private enterprise had built the 
eet. 

“I believe that at least $500,000,000 could have been 
saved under private administration, with the same men in 
*xecutive positions and on the pay roll,” he said. 

“There is no question but that the program of the 
Shipping Board was powerfully aided and accelerated by the 
Patriotic impulse, but the fact was inescapable that nobody 
Was risking his own money directly and it certainly had a 
Powerful, if subconscious, influence which tended toward 
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waste. Nearly every department of that gigantic enterprise 
showed the lack of a compelling incentive to keep expenses 
down to a‘minimum.” ~~ . 

There is no question but that government administra- 
tion of business is more expensive than private administra- 
tion. It is so even iri the administration of strictly govern- 
mental business. The latter, however, is, of course, inescap- 
able. Governmental departmental business cannot be ad- 
ministered by private business men. Politics and red tape 
must have their place and we must pay for them. But, as 
to business other than strictly departmental operation, the 
government ought to keep out. This is generally recog- 
nized as sound policy even among statesmen who do not 
always practice it. The government is not keeping entirely 
out and even the President of the United States, one of the 
leading advocates of the policy of non-participation in busi- 
ness, makes some exceptions. It is so easy to confuse a 
benefit conferred on a few by a government venture of 
this sort with a benefit to all and so easy to figure that, 
because a certain thing is made cheaper to a few by govern- 
ment interference, it is actually cheaper—because it is not 
kept in mind that the taxpayers generally must pay the bill. 
Even the taxpayers are often asleep. 

Mr. Hurley is one man who sees things clearly and 
puts them straight, even at the risk of having his remarks 
distorted into a criticism of himself and the board of which 
he was chairman for wasting money. The waste is inherent 
in the practice. 


O’FALLON CASE AND RATES 

In a recent editorial, we pointed out that, in the dis- 
cussion of the effect of the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the O’Fallon case, it had been pretty generally 
overlooked that the Commission still retained control over 
the level of rates, because, if the valuation of railroad 
properties had to be increased, the Commission could reduce 
the rate of return. It has been called to our attention that 
others have made this point and one reader has sent us the 
following excerpt from a circular issued by President 
Downs, of the Illinois Central, March 20, 1928: 


Whatever may be the outcome of current litigation, the fact re- 
mains that, in order to give adequate, efficient service, the railroads 
must have sufficient earnings to safeguard their credit and facilitate 
their expansion. The paramount interest of the public in railway rates 
is that they shall insure continued good service. An adequate return 
for the railroads is the cheapest premium for the best insurance that 
American business can have. With agreement on that point, it mat- 
ters little how the value of the railroads is computed. Valuation, 
after all, is simply a yardstick for measuring the adequacy of rates 
to meet the income needs of the railroads, and any valuation will 
serve the purpose if the rate of return is adjusted, as it can and 
should be, to accord with these needs. 


Of course, we did not mean to convey the impression 
that no one had ever before seen or made this point. What 
we said was that it had been ignored generally in discussions 
of the recent O’Fallon decision. 


WOMEN IN RAILROAD WORK 


In an editorial, August 3, The Traffic World said there were 
no statistics with respect to the employment of women on rail- 
roads since the report of the Director-General of Railroads for 
the fourteen months ended March 1, 1920. This statement was 
made on authority of the library of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics and the Railroad Administration, Both said there were 





























no statistics later than Railroad Administration times. But 
there are later statistics, contained in a bulletin issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, October 1, 1926. Such sta- 
tistics, it is said, may be gathered for five-year periods, and, if 
this plan is followed, there will be another bulletin two years 
hence. The bulletin of the Commission with respect to the em- 
ployment of women on large steam railways follows: 

















































































The regular reports concerning railway employes published by, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission do not distinguish as to the 
sex of the employes. Data regarding the employment of women 
were published for the years 1918 and 1919 by the United States 
Railroad Administration. In 1920 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission published a bulletin showing the number of women em- 
ployed on large steam railways for four dates in that year and 
summarizing the Railroad Administration statistics for 1918 and 
1919. The present count was taken through statistical series circular 
No. 16, issued August 10, 1926, at the suggestion of the Women’s 
Bureau in the Department fo Labor. The classification of occupation 
is the same as that used in the 1920 bulletin to facilitate comparisons. 
It differs from the classification used in the regular reports of rail- 
road employes. There has been a general decrease in the number of 
women employed by railroads since 1920, the total number reported 
by class I railways being 61,302 for October 1, 1926, as compared 
with 90,052 for October 1, 1920. 


Number of Women Employed by Class | Railways on October 1, 1926, 
by Districts and Classes of Employment 


Eastern Southern Western 


Class District District District Total 
1. Attendants: 

Bureau of information .......... 42 9 18 69 

Station (including sta. helpers) 88 67 179 334 

i SN PCE CE TOO 23 3 12 38 

(.. £ eee 8 sa 1 9 

ee 41 9 18 68 











ee ee 202 88 228 518 
2. Bridge and lock tenders: 
Ree arr wee was wo 
EE, TEE on 6stce ori ersten eaieia aac ais ee ee nam 
SSeS ee ne arenes, in nar ei eect ae ae — 


3. Car department: 
Coach and car carpenters, helpers 
Coach and car equipment painters, 
EEE ES ee 4 oe 19 23 
Coach and car inspectors, helpers ‘iat — ae 
Coach and car repairers, helpers. 











Pattern makers, helpers......... mace a ~ oe 
Upholsters and seamstresses ... 17 4 21 42 
NE A NE eradia one teks bcce'e ae 3 22 25 
CN 4 cee da nae shee s kaw a dasa ewe 284 » 29 184 497 
rae eae wen 25 18 11 54 

NN a ainidie Mitidbaleicd < eaeanweis 330 54 257 641 

4, Clerical or semiclerical: 

ON ee ae 120 99 74 293 
RP a eee er ee yr ree 197 106 192 495 
Clerks, stenographers, typists, 

comptometer operators ....... 20,513 7,259 17,022 44,794 
Draftswomen and assistants.... 18 5 6 29 
Telephone operators (except in 

SEMA WIDVOMIONE) occsccccccces 1,695 215 712 2,622 
Ticket sellers and clerks........ 178 150 129 457 


Other office clerks (including op- 
erators of office equipment de- 




















WEN Sts ec wobudacecsicesdcnanan 1,043 403 991 2,437 
SII i sttiihca jacaiioierdoianee are-ace wus ateNeiaae 23,764 8,237 19,126 51,127 
5. Cleaning: 
Car cleaners, inside .......0000+ - 803 238 540 1,581 
Car cleaners, outside ........... 44 18 11 73 
Station and office cleaners (in- 
cluding janitresses) .......... 1,061 231 355 1,647 
BE CNS o.5.5 6.0010 2e0 6 eertaee ie 6 3 9 
ee 16 2 4 22 
NO = ii iake ajo anid wiel ceva ecaererdveunare 1,924 495 913 3,332 
©. MOVECOT GOPOTRIOTE oc ccccsce cccce 23 13 17 53 
7. Messenger service: 
I ah aki 6 asenatird axbtase.siave Widve.acire 68 4 103 175 
RE NEE © Kiilinineenr ce mnmmenes ave 2 eee 2 4 
J eee REE ee re 70 4 105 179 


8. Personal service: 
Cooks, dishwashers, stewardesses, 
waitresses (including dining-car 














ae rrr ne een 288 72 592 952 
rere err eer 28 21 27 76 
re rrr tre 2 1 3 16 
Laundresses, employes in linen 

EE A ee. ae 39 30 225 294 
BeeIGe GME MATFONS «oo i.ccscicccs 206 91 135 432 
ee ee 23 2 19 44 

DEE: die Sedatictisdwdnsessecenies 586 217 1,011 1,814 

9. Roundhouse work: 
Calling crews by telephone...... 2 2 4 
Cleaning headlights and lanterns 8 ioe 4 12 
Roundhouse clerks ............. 105 7 77 189 
og i re iis eae a ats 
TUPMEADIC OPETALOTE .occcccesees 1 ee Hee 1 
Wiping engines ..... RE Se OTE IE 5 41 19 65 
ee err 10 9 5 24 
NNN So :ayeidiasa tibia a braless ne creme aoe 131 57 107 295 
10.. Shopwork: 
Blacksmiths, helpers ............ 3 3 
Boilermakers, helpers .......... ase 1 1 
Coppersmiths, sheet-metal work- 

ers, pipe fitters, helpers.......  ... hia 1 2 

Blectricians, helpers ......++++% 1 ane biscs 1 
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Molders, coremakers, helpers... 
































Machinists, helpers ........ james 6 b=. a a 
ae EELS a Mee anata niin redo 120 22 61 2 
Laborers, inside work .......... 8 32 Fs 203 
Laborers, outside work (including : 45 
scrap Gock WOPrk) «....cccccecc wie 18 6 , 
nite. 4 
ME, Subereinehiniwé's 2-00 sNis Sod «aes 138 72 a 
11. Signal service: 80 290 
CO ene 2 
Manipulation, day work (except u 
IND bisido.0s.0e0 04.00.0.5060-0.0 17 bas i 
Manipulation, night work (except a Y 
eae rae ns 1 1" 
ML. GetdGscaawebnuueieeweaceui 28 mars .- oS 
12. Station agents, assistants, agent 23 
a whan in) SORE ee 239 307 261 = 
13. Supervisors of women employes.. 31 18 95 80 
14. Switch tenders and other yard 1 
NE re nr ee nea ar 
15. Telegraph operators (handling 
other than train messages): 
DAY WEE  ccsccscs ee 91 18 118 097 
POE TNE 6.bs oer varssonssces 15 2 62 14 
ne Gitimaiimerecd ic 106 20 180 306 
16. Telegraph and telephone operators 
(handling train orders, blocking 
and reporting trains: 
OS eee 264 102 218 584 
TERE WOE 60 bik0.00:6 cbs sewesd 133 42 362 537 
MD Svnasdeuevusaaas sew seeuwice 397 144 580 1,121 
Re eee ere nee “ae 2 “i 
18. Warehouses and docks: ‘ 
Billing and report clerks (in- 
cluding checkers or tally clerks) 91 37 39 167 
Yard clerks, outside work....... 15 — 2 . 
eee ere eee 2 3 1 f 
EEE cde tascced send senkeneutee® 108 40 42 190 
19. Watchwomen: 
CROSHINGS, GAY WOPK 20:0 ccccccses 167 2 7 116 
Crossings, night work ......c0- 10 ihe 1 11 
Other watchwomen, day work. 3 2 ee 5 
Other watchwomen, night work. a wes 
FN Sine ae aice cg iasarmovatn ars, win aaie 180 4 8 192 
20. Other service:: 
EE OEE ctiiicseseesaseasees 10 6 20 36 
PEE sicbcte isms ses eessereese _2 5 3 10 
Miscellaneous employes ......... 57 41 118 216 
ME oon csecn se scesereussse aes 69 52 141 262 
CE BOGE sic cacscccsecuses 28,326 9,822 23,154 61,302 


WALSH ON FREIGHT RATES 


Addressing the Institute of Public Affairs, at the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., Senator Walsh, of Massachu- 
setts, argued that Congress should not undertake to fool the 
farmer, who, he said, was in need of relief, by showing him 
changes in the customs tariffs, but should give him real relief. 
That, he said, could be done by a general overhauling of railroad 
rates. On that point he said: 


Of things that might be done for him by the government that 
also would be of real consequence, the principal one would be a 
general overhauling of railroad rates. In some instances new pref- 
erential rates—or ‘‘commodity rates,’’ as the railroad men call them 
—would meet the requirements of the situation to enable certain 
special agricultural products to reach certain special markets. 
However, the main thing to be done is to _ revise the ratio 
of rates applicable to the different groups of commodities of 
the general scheme of freight classification. The rates on low- 
class freight, which includes most of the agricultural commodities 
and raw materials that come out of the ground, are absolutely lower 
per 100 pounds than the rates on the high-class freight covering the 
more advanced products of manufacturers; but proportionately, in 
relationship to values, the rates on low-class freight are far too high, 
and those on the high-class freight not high enough. The existing 
rates for the lowest classification—the charges per 100 pounds per 
length of haul—are 17% per cent of the rates for the highest classi- 
fication. On the other hand, the value of the commodities carried in 
the lowest classification are only 1 per cent, or one-half of 1 per 
cent of the value of the commodities carried in the highest classif- 
cation. What the specific rate charges work out to as ad valorem 
equivalents is obvious, and also the enormous discrepancy involved. 
The effect of this discrepancy, bearing with greatest severity upon 
the farmer and other producers of low-class freight, has been muc 
enhanced by the increase of the absolute rates all along the line to 
the significant amount of over 50 per cent since 1913. Congress passed 
the Esch-Cummins act to save the railroads from bankruptcy, and 
left the Interstate Commerce Commission to apply the measure with- 
out adequate adjustment and elasticity, without ever thinking 4p- 
parently of the probable consequent bankruptcy of the farmers. Here 
is something to be rectified in the interest of ‘farm relief” that ; 
worth =e. in contrast to a piffling performance of tinkering wit 
the tariff. : 

In a word, what the farmer needs, instead of paper tariff duties, 
is radical reductions in freight rates upon farm products such 4 
wheat, corn, potatoes, cereals, milk, cream, meats, poultry, °8é 
fruits, vegetables; to offset these reductions substantial increases upee 
machines, radio sets, victrolas, steel products, automobiles, pian0s 
and other highly wrought and valuable commodities. 


You may either write or wire our Washington off 
for information concerning matters in any departmet! 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 


ae ee 


There seems to be a notable tendency 
among attorneys for shippers to assert that 
the Commission, by reason of the command 
of the law that the Commission initiate and 
establish rates, and the mandate of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution to see to it that goods 
nove freely, has become the superior traffic manager for the 
nilroads. That being their major premise, the inclination is 
to take the next step and assert that it is the duty as well as 
fhe power of the Commission to take into consideration all the 
things that might influence a railroad traffic manager when, in 
a general case, it prescribes reasonable rates. There was con- 
siderable talk tending to these conclusions among the shipper 
lawyers at the recent hearing, at Bluff Point, N. Y., in No. 
91095, the Commission’s newsprint investigation. 

Such talk was pertinent there because the newsprint indus- 
try in this country is beset by trans-oceanic competition as well 
4s the competition from Canadian mills, both by rail and water. 
The point in the whole matter is that, if the Commission can 
be persuaded to act on the assumption that it is a superior 
trafic manager, there can be no question about the relevancy 
of any and all testimony about competition between the rail and 
water lines and a comparison of the newsprint adjustment in 
(Canada and that in the United States. Otherwise, there may 
be a question about the relevancy of such a showing of what 
might be called the commercial conditions that would be con- 
sidered by a railroad traffic manager in the making of rates. 

Before 1920, the Commission often had to point out that it 
could not compel a carrier to meet the competition of a water 
line or lines. By the same sign it could not be suggested by 
a shipper that a rate was unreasonable because its height pre- 
vented the movement of traffic, though it met every other stand- 
ard of reasonableness. 

In the event the Commission could be persuaded, by a read- 
ing of section 15a and the Hoch-Smith resolution, that the law 
placed it above the traffic manager of a railroad in the initiation 
of rates, some shipper attorneys figure that they could gain a 
desired point by insisting that the regulating body prescribe 
trates as if it were the traffic manager of railroads low enough 
to attract traffic in competition with trucks, barges and ships. 
Such rates might be in compliance with the purpose of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution’s general mandate that the Commission 
do things to the end that commodities may freely move. 

In other words, the suggestion is that the law now is such 
that the Commission has the power and the duty, in instances 
where the railroads have surrendered traffic to other forms of 
transportation by refusing to put their rates on a concededly 
competitive basis, to say that they are not obtaining all the 
money they might because they refuse to make rates to meet 
competition. 

When the lawyers at Bluff Point began talking about the 
power and duty of the Commission to substitute itself for the 
trafic managers of the railroads, Commissioner Campbell de- 
clined assent to propositions they put forth. The Commission 
has never shown inclination to go beyond the prescription of 
tates that could be justified on a dry land basis as maximum 
reasonable rates. However, some of the facts in the southern 
class rate investigation have been taken, by those inclined to 
assert the Commission’s power and duty is to play the part of 
4 superior traffic manager, to show that Commissioner Eastman, 
in the management of that case, took water competition into 
“he when he established his key rates and made his 
-2 scale. 


.¢, C. Superior 
Traffic Manager 
for the Railroads 





Is there any connection, it is being asked, 
between the fact that John J. Mantell, plainly 
of Irish ancestry, went to China last April 
and the appearance of a war cloud along the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad? Mantell, formerly 
th : vice-president of the Erie, was selected by 
“9 Chinese government to Americanize its railroads. (See Traf- 
¢ World, April 6, p. 848.) It would be hard, it has been sug- 
re for even an Erie man to civilize the Chinese Eastern 
. nln as it was in the hands of the Russian bolsheviki. Nat- 
aa y the first step would be to get the railroad into the hands 
tes staff that would be under the control of the Chinese authori- 

» Then and then only, it might be suspected, could Mantell 


Mantell Goes 
to China and 
War Threatens 
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begin functioning thereon. The fact that Mantell has not been 
mentioned in the dispatches from Manchuli and other danger 
spots would not necessarily be significant. Mantell, if he had 
an oar in the matter, probably would not be pining for notoriety. 
His is not a publicity job until he gets home. 





Four big national meat packers have 
filed an application with the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia to re- 
lease them from the terms of a consent 
decree forbidding them to do any business 
other than the meat business. Why they 
ever consented to the entry of such a decree many have won- 
dered. But they did so, in 1920, when the government was after 
them with threats of prosecution under the anti-trust laws. They 
ask to be freed from the decree because every other packer in 
the country is free, probably because the government has never 
threatened any other with expensive litigation, to pack peas, 
beans, jams, and fruits, and sell and transport them in the 
refrigerator cars they control. 

The hobbled packers point out, in their petition, that chain 
store companies are buying packing plants that are free to 
engage in other than the meat business. Inasmuch as the chain 
store companies also are wholesalers, at least to their units, the 
objection of the wholesale grocers to what the four big packers 
were doing has lost much of its weight, according to the petition. 

Under the terms of the consent decree, the four big packers 
assert that they cannot use their plants and facilities to full 
capacity because they are not allowed to handle anything other 
than the products of meat packing. The packers who were never 
attacked, probably because they were not big enough to receive 
the attention of muck-rakers, are free to use their plants and 
facilities for the processing and distribution of all manner of 
food products. They can stock a whole retail grocery, even 
as the chain store packing houses are free to do. The big pack- 
ers contend that the decree itself creates unfair competition as 
between packer competitors and suggest that that is a situation 
the Clayton law was intended to prevent. 

The chain food stores, which have so grown that there are 
1,000 chain store companies with 70,000 retail places, the pack- 
ers assert, do between 35 and 45 per cent of the country’s grocery 
business. Each of the 1,000 companies is permitted to do, 
through its meat packing adjunct, what the four nationally known 
packers are not permitted to do. All of which, it might be sug- 
gested, tends to keep alive the assertion that “the law is an ass.” 


Packers Ask to 
Be Freed So 
They May Compete 





Secretary Wilbur, official guardian of 
the Indians, is of the opinion that “too 
much is being made of the Indian as a 
showman cast in aborignal roles.” There- 
fore, his face is set against Indians being 
exploited in that way. In taking that 
stand he is aligning himself with the Episcopal Convocation of 
the Sioux Indians. That organization originated the move 
against the stage exploitation of the nearest 100 per cent Ameri- 
can known today. The Episcopal Indians, in a protest to Sec- 
retary Wilbur, suggested that the white man would not care to 
be entertained by what was done by the white man in his dark 
ages. The Indians, the Episcopalians said, with the consent of 
the government, were asked to forget their pigs and cows, the 
tilling of the soil, the years spent in government schools, to 
turn their eyes away from the future of industry and inde- 
pendence, and to turn back the pages of a wild and unenlight- 
er2d past. Secretary Wilbur, in answer to the Episcopal 
Indians, said his desire was to allow the Indian to make his own 
decisions insofar as possible and that his general aim was to 
give the Indian full control of himself as soon as the govern- 
ment could have reasonable confidence in his success. Never- 
theless, Mr. Wilbur said, the show business was apt to be 
demoralizing to people and that, certainly, one could not see 
that the Indians’ participation in it had contributed to their 


advance. 


Indian as a Show- 
man in Aboriginal 
Roles Obnoxious 





There are several Americans who 
have an idea that, since the Civil War 
amendments to the Constitution were 
adopted, the motto, “E Pluribus Unum,” 
ig not altogether appropriate. Their reasons for such a suspi- 
cion, perhaps, are not important. The holders of the suspicion 
are in the minority. However, as a salve to them it might be 
suggested that country might adopt “I Want to Know” in the 
place of the Latin declaration. 

Americans, as a class, if they are not a race, seemingly 
are the most inquisitive folk on earth. Perhaps some one will 
also say acquisitive. Every year several millions of them fare 
forth to various parts of the earth thinking, if not saying, “I 
want to know.” That is a good Yankee exclamation of wonder- 
ment, also of inquiry. Europeans, to their financial benefit, 


| Want to Know vs. 
E Pluribus Unum 
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encounter the inquisitive American in droves. The Europeans 
profess to laugh and sneer at them, but laughing and sneering, 
it might be suggested, is an acknowledgment by the Europeans 
that the Americans have the edge on them. 

How inquisitive Americans are may be inferred, in part, 
from the fact that, in the first seven months of this year, 383,000 
of them ascended to the top of the Washington monument. No 
fewer than 122,000 of them walked to the top. In walking up 
they were able to study the writings on the stones contributed 
by various states and organizations. The old elevator, installed 
forty odd years ago, was slow enough for the reading of the 
writings. The modern machine, put in place five or six years 
ago, goes too fast for the thousands who want to know, hence 
the large numbers of walkers. 





Either the old world has more pests than an 
ordinary human being can suspect, or the pub- 
licity men of the Department of Agriculture have 
imaginations the light of which they hide under 
a bushel in the form of staid official bulletins. About the middle 
of June, according to a bulletin issued a few days ago, the 
“dreaded European fowl pest’ appeared on several farms in 
Morris County, New Jersey. Unlike the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, the fowl pest has been eliminated. Announcement of its 
appearance and disappearance was made in the same bulletin. 
The veterinarians got rid of it by burning all the chickens 
suspected of having it. No infected bird has been found in the 
last month, hence the announcement says that the pest has 
been removed. 


One Pest 
Eliminated 





Comptroller General McCarl has ruled, on 
a question put to him by the Florida East Coast, 
that the government is not liable for a freight 
bill of $178 on a carload of automobiles seized 
by prohibition agents because the car contained liquor. The 
comptroller general has ruled that “the unlawful transportation 
of the alcohol resulting in confiscation imposes no legal liability 
on the government, as no claim against the government can be 
based upon a service rendered in violation of the law.” 

The bill for freight was not for the transportation of 
alcohol. It was for the transportation of automobiles. Under 
the ordinary law, if a railroad cannot collect from the consignor 
it collects from the consignee who takes the goods. The gov- 
ernment substituted itself for the consignee by taking posses- 
sion of the automobiles. Seemingly, however, the railroad is 
to stand a loss because it did not know that a consignor was 
violating the law.—A. E. H. 


DO LOW RATES CREATE NEW TRAFFIC? 


(Railroad Data) 

The theory that a decrease in railroad rates would be “self- 
supporting;” namely, that it would result in an increased traffic 
which would tend to keep revenues at the original level is diffi- 
cult to prove, according to the British Railway Rates Tribunal. 
The Tribunal points out that “to be quite safe” in the presenta- 
tion of such a contention, a shipper “must argue and endeavor 
to show that such increase would be ‘inevitable.’ ” 

“This is the essence of the difference in policy between the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s rate decisions and that of the 
British Railway Rates Tribunal,” C. E. R. Sherrington, secretary, 
Railway Research Service of London, says. 

“The difference in attitude between the arguments adopted 
by the Railway Rates Tribunal of Great Britain and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on certain of the latter’s recent 
decisions relative to lowered rate structures, especially on the 
western fruit case in part brought about by the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, is worthy of particular attention,’ says Mr. Sher- 
rington. 

“Is it that but for the Hoch-Smith resolution the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have adopted the same argument 
as the Railway Rates Tribunal of Great Britain?” 

Referring to the fact that in no year since the passage of 
the transportation act of 1920 have the American railroads 
earned a “fair return,’ Mr. Sherrington described the situation 
in Great Britain, in part, as follows: 

“By the railways act of 1921 in Great Britain the Railway 
Rates Tribunal was instructed so to design the rate structure 
that a standard revenue be attained, which was fixed for the 
four big companies as £50,157,247 ($243,764,220) during 1928. 
In actual practice, because of road competition and trade de- 
pression, the net revenue did not reach this sum, falling short 
by £9,057,732 ($44,020,577), and in view of this deficiency the 
Railway Rates Tribunal, when reviewing the situation, refused 
the applications for lowered rates received from the National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, and from the Mining 
Association of Great Britain. The judgment of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal was worded as follows: 


Who Pays 
the Freight? 
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“In the circumstances which had arisen, for apPlicants as 
ing for a decrease of rates, the situation was a SOmewhat _ 
cult one. The scheme of the act is that the net revenue “ah 
company from standard and exceptional charges anq o~ 
sources of revenue should balance the company’s stand we 
revenue. an 

“The aim of fixation and modification is to produce py , 
justment of charges equilibrium between the two; ang Pha fo 
purpose traffic of a certain volume and extent must be presum " 
Upon review of the experience of the year a deficiency of £9,057. 
732 ($44,020,577) has appeared, the presumed volumes of tra 
not having been realized. ” 

‘***But although this was so there was a consensus of OPinig 
between the railway companies and the traders, including the 
applicants for decreases, that owing to various factors in th 
economic position of the country, increases of rates were - 
practicable, inasmuch as they might tend to diminish rather than 
increase the volumes of traffic which are necessary to realiz. 
the standard revenues. ‘ 

“In this situation it was, of course, quite legitimate fo; a 
trader to suggest that decreases of rates on his particular eo. 
modities by increasing traffics would tend to restore the balance: 
but then he would have to show increases on other commoditie; 
being “ex hypothesi” out of the question, that the modificatio 
by decrease which he advocated would be, so to speak, go}. 
supporting, that it would provide not only for the immediate 
and very possibly serious loss which it entailed, but ultimately 
by increase of traffic would make a larger contribution to ne 
revenue. 

“*To be quite safe he must argue and endeavor to shoy 
that such increase would be “‘inevitable.”’” 


“AN OVERBURDENED COMMISSION” 


Whether it is possible to reduce the heavy load Congres; 
has put on the Interstate Commerce Commission and facilitate. 
in the interest of the business public, the regulation of trans. 
portation, is a question for which a subcommittee of the Chan. 
ber of Commerce of the United States is attempting to find an 
answer, says the chamber in a statement headed with the 
quoted caption. : 

“The 11 commissioners,” continues the statement, “it has 
been pointed out, on an average each voted on 2,829 matters 
involving the exercise of discretion last year—nine a day for six 
working days a week. This is exclusive of a multitude of other 
matters not entered in the records. 

“The opinions entered in cases decided aggregated 11,729 
pages—15% volumes of 750 pages each. 

“The record of a single investigation undertaken by direction 
of Congress already has reached 104,388 pages, and is not yet 
completed. Every year Congress by resolution calls for more 
inquiries. 

“With the advent of motor and air transportation the task 
of regulation will become even more formidable. What can be 
done, with the aid of business, to simplify it and enable the 
Commission to accomplish more effectively the purposes for 
which it was created is the aim of the national chambers 
committee.” 


COMMODITY CLAUSE INQUIRY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureas 


The Department of Justice has categorically denied the 4l: 
legation, circulated in Wall street and other financial quarters, 
to the effect that it is “actively” considering the application 
of the commodities clause to the railroads controlled by the 
United States Steel Corporation. The matter has been before 
it for a number of years, on a suggestion that the commodities 
clause could be reversed so as to apply in instances in which 4 
railroad hauls the goods owned by the interest that also col 
trols the railroad. The clause makes it unlawful for a railroal 
to have a proprietary interest in goods hauled by it except lum 
ber and other forest products. It has been applied to the st 
called hard coal roads, which, in former years, had direct 
ownership of much of the anthracite coal transported by thet. 

Reference to the fact that the department and Commissi0! 
lawyers have been thinking about the possibility of having the 
clause construed so as to have it apply conversely, has ofte. 
been made in The Traffic World. However, no plan for testi 
the theory in the courts has been adopted. 


One financial journal asserted that the department wa 
actively considering the matter and then referred to the annual 
report of the Attorney General for 1927, in which he discussé 
the matter. The text of what the Attorney General had to % 
on the subject was published in The Traffic World, Decembé 
10, 1927, p. 1858. Nothing was said on the subject in the la 
annual report of the Attorney General. 
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REAR Ne AT TTI AT DIE NE A 
Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


peter orstrrorrrre” 
INTERMEDIATE RULE ON MEATS, ETC. 


orders of dismissal have been made in No. 20338, American 
\sphalt Roof Corporation et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. and the cases 
ioined with it for disposition, opinion No. 14750, 156 I. C. C. 147- 
35, The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Far- 
rell, found that the combination through rates assessed and col- 
rected by the carriers for the transportation of various commodi- 
ties, meats, packing house products, butter, eggs, poultry, straw- 
hoard and iron and steel articles, from and to points in central 
and north central Indiana and points east thereof to and from 
points west of Mississippi River crossings and west of Chicago 
yere legally applicable. 

Whether junction points located in central and north central 
indiana might be used as basing points in determining the rates 
egally applicable, said Commissioner Farrell, was the principal 
question involved. More pointedly the question was whether 
intermediate application rules carried in Western Trunk Line 
carrier publications could be used to make rates via the junction 
pints in Indiana on traffic, for instance, from Peoria, Ill., to 
Hammond, Ind. The junctions which the complainant contended 
could be used for basing purposes, Mr. Farrell said, were 
Plymouth and Logansport on the Pennsylvania; Frankfort and 
Kokomo, on the Nickel Plate, and Indianapolis, on the Big Four. 

The Commission’s answer was that they could not. Com- 
missioner Farrell said that to bring about lower through rates 
daimed by the complainants it would be necessary to find that 
the Indiana points were directly intermediate between what were 
designated as group 3 points in the Western Trunk Line tariffs, 
group 3 being the territory west of Chicago and the Mississippi 
River except a few points on the New York Central, near the 
Indiana-Illinois line. To make the central and north central 
pints directly intermediate between points in group 3, Mr. Far- 
rell pointed out, it would be necessary to make back and out- 
ofline hauls over routes considerably longer than the short-line 
distances. He said that no attempt was made to show that 
trafic had ever been transported from or to a point west of the 
Mississippi or Chicago via any of the central or north central 
Indiana points to or from any point in group 3. 

Commissioner Farrell said that for many years subsequent 
to November 1, 1917, when a change was made in the tariffs, 
through rates for transportation such as involved in these 
cases Were made by combination of the rates on the river 
crossings and Chicago without objection by shippers or con- 
signees. No attempt, he added, had been made to show that 
in constructing the through rates and applying them the car- 
tiers had regarded the Indiana points as group 3 points or used 
them as basing points. In 1926 another change was made in 
the tariffs but not until 1927, said Mr. Farrell, was any question 
raised about the construction or interpretation placed upon 
them by the carriers. 

Commissioner Eastman concurred in the conclusion as to 
the interpretation of the tariffs but only upon the ground that 
lt appeared to be consistent with the interpretation uniformly 
laced upon them for many years by carriers and shippers 
alike. The tariffs were undoubtedly constructed, said he, like 
many other tariffs, in a way open to just criticism. Commis- 
sioner Campbell noted a dissent. 

This report also embraces No. 20374, Kokomo Steel & Wire 
Co. et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al.; No. 20491, Morton- 
Gregson Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 20537, Swift & Co. 
v8. Santa Fe et al.; No. 20537 (Sub.-No. 1), Armour & Co. et al. 
vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 20556, Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al.; No. 20332, Lafayette Box Board & Paper Co. vs. Ch 
cago, Burlington & Quincy et al.; No. 20666, Fishback Co. et 
al. vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis et al. 


CATTLE AND HOG RATES 


_ Additional territory in which rates on cattle and hogs, made 
a accordance with the scales prescribed in White Provision Co. 
. A.B. & A., 118 I. C. C. 601, and 142 I. C. C. 73, are to be ap- 
a has been designated in No. 19807, Alabama Packing Co. et 
lished Alabama & Vicksburg et al. New rates are to be estab. 
‘ - not later than October 25. The Commission, by division 
ph One that made the original decision in the White Provi- 
= ao has found the rates on cattle and hogs from Chicago 
Sig I ational Stock Yards, Ill., LaFayette and Indianapolis, Ind., 
Freala Ia., South Omaha, Neb., Kansas City and South St. 
= ph, Mo., Oklahoma City, Okla., Ft. Worth, Tex., and various 

try points in Missouri to Birmingham, Ala., unreasonable 








from and after February 20, 1927, and for the future, to the ex- 
tent they exceeded or may exceed the scales prescribed in the 
case mentioned. Reparation has been awarded on shipments 
made since February 20, 1927. 

“The issues presented here,” says the Commission’s re- 
port, “are substantially the same as those in the White Provi- 
sion Co. case and in our opinion the facts of record lead to 
a similar conclusion. In the White Provision Co. case the rates 
assailed were found not unreasonable for the past. Our orders 
required that the rates prescribed for the future be established 
on or before February 20, 1927.” 

Therefore, in this case, the Commission found the rates 
not unreasonable prior to the date mentioned but unreasonable 
since then and for the future. It said the allegations of unjust 
discrimination and undue prejudice had not been sustained. 
In addition it said that in applying the rates prescribed, 20 
miles might be added to the actual distance for Mississippi 
River transfer. 

Commissioner Eastman, concurring, said he concurred in 
the partial denial of reparation only because of the decision 
in the White Provision Co. case, a decision with which he did 
not agree. 


M. P.-R. I. SWITCH TRACK CASE 


Proposed cancellation of the switching charge of $6.30 a car 
for service between the industries on the Missouri Pacific and 
the Rock Island, at Louisville, Neb., has been condemned as not 
justified in I. and S. No. 3142, switching charges at Louisville, 
Neb. The Commission, by division 3, has made a finding of 
non-justification, ordered the cancellation of the suspended 
schedules and discontinued the proceeding. 

The suspended schedules were filed by the Missouri Pacific. 
It asserted that there was no direct physical connection between 
the two roads at Louisville. That lack of direct track con- 
nection was alleged by the Missouri Pacific as reason for the 
cancellation. It asserted that that lack of direct track con- 
nection rendered ineffective a tariff charge for a switching 
service which the publishing respondent was incapable of per- 
forming, hence the proposed cancellation. Cancellation would 
require interchange of business to and from Louisville intended 
for Rock Island delivery or receipt from the Rock Island by 
the Missouri Pacific at a point other than Louisville. 

The Rock Island and industries that would be adversely 
affected, including the Ash Grove Lime and Portland Cement Co., 
and the National Stone Co., a subsidiary of the cement company, 
protested. 

The cancellation rested on the alleged fact that the Rock 
Island did not own 147 feet of a track that actually connects 
the Missouri Pacific and the Rock Island. There was no denial 
of the fact that there was physical connection. The consequence 
of the cancellation, the Commission sdid, would be to require 
circuitous and wasteful transporfation and would substantially 
increase the transportation costs to shippers who would be 
compelled to pay higher rates applicable via other junctions 
over longer distances. 

The Missouri Pacific, the Commission said, asserted that 
the National Stone Co. owned the 147 feet of track but offered 
no proof of ownership. The stone company and the Rock Island 
asserted that the latter had the right of use. The Commission 
said the Rock Island was entitled to the presumption that it 
had the legal right to the use it was making, unmolested by 
the alleged owner, of the tracks upon which it now operated. 
It said that the reason assigned for the proposed cancellation 
was insufficient and would result in denying, without justifi- 
cation, a switching service to which protestants were entitled 
and which was now available to them at a charge not shown 
to be unlawful. 


RECONSIGNMENT OF COAL 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 20054, E. J. Corbett 
et al. vs. Canadian Pacific et al., has added about its fiftieth 
condemnation of the collection of reconsignment charges in 
addition to the collection of combinations of local rates to and 
from reconsignment points. In this case, as in the dozens pre 
ceding it, the Commission has found unreasonable the collec- 
tion of a reconsignment or diversion charge on coke and bitumin- 
ous coal, from points of origin in the United States, originally 
billed to Detroit, Mich., and from there reconsigned or diverted 
to destinations in Canada, in addition to the rates to and from 
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Detroit. It has awarded reparation. In addition it has entered 
an order, as in many prior cases, directing the carriers involved 
in this case to cease and desist from this practice. They are 
to discontinue it on or before October 14. 

The complainants, wholesale coal and coke dealers at De- 
troit, allege that the reconsignment and diversion charges col- 
lected since June 30, 1925, have been and were unjust and un- 
reasonable when they were in addition to the local rates to 
and from Detroit, the reconsignment point. The Commission 
said that the reconsignment charges collected were established 
pursuant to Reconsignment Case, 47 I. C. C. 590, decided De- 
cember 24, 1917. It also brought attention to the fact that in 
Chestnutt Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, 89 I. C. C. 236, it 
had changed what it had said in the earlier case. It added 
that since the Chestnutt case it had repeatedly applied and not 
departed from the principle that on shipments reconsigned 
after arrival a reconsignment charge in addition to the Iocal 
in-and-out rates was unreasonable. It said that wherever it 
had been asked it uniformly awarded reparation in such cases. 

In directing the complainants to comply with Rule V in 
making up reparation statements it said the complainants might 
include in those stations shipments moving pendente lite. 


SALT SCALE AND ARBITRARIES 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 17579, Ruggles and 
Rademaker vs. Akron, Canton and Youngstown et al., in a re- 
port written by Commissioner Meyer, has found unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial, the rates on salt, carloads, from west- 
ern Michigan to northern Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas and Wyoming. It has prescribed a 
scale and arbitraries to be used in making new rates not later 
than November 15. The scale and arbitraries result in a mod- 
ification, in part, of the decision in Salt Cases of 1923, 92 I. C. 
C. 388. The report covers a sub-number of the title case, Same 
vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., and No. 17968, American Salt 
Co. et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. 

In the matter of commodity descriptions and minimum 
weight, the report in this case follows the general salt cases 
before mentioned. The Commission refused to go into the 
question of rates on bulk salt lower than on package salt on 
the ground that an effort in that behalf by an intervener would 
cause a broadening of the issues. 

Commissioner Meyer said that the revenue of the carriers 
was substantially reduced, on traffic to northern Missouri and 
Iowa, by the decision in Salt Cases of 1923, and that if the 
22-cent and 24-cent scales mentioned in those cases were pre- 
scribed in these, further substantial reductions in the territory 
mentioned and to the northwest would result. He said the 
Commission was of the opinion that a higher level was war- 
ranted. In disposing of the case, the Commission said: 


We find that the rates on salt, in carloads, from Ludington and 
Manistee, Mich., to destinations in Missouri north of the Missouri 
River, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
North Dakota, and from Lyons, Hutchinson, and Kanopolis, ans., 
to destinations in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and Wyoming are, and for the future will be, un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exce@d, or may exceed, rates made 
upon the distance scale set forth in appendix 6 hereto, plus the 
zone 1 distance arbitraries set forth in said appendix 6 for application 
to that part of the hauls which shall take place in zone 1 as defined 
in said appendix 6, and also plus the zone 2 distance arbitraries set 
forth in said appendix 6 for application to that part of the hauls which 
shall take place in zone 2 as defined in said appendix 6, and also 
plus the zone 3 distance arbitraries set forth in said appendix 6 for 
application to that part of the hauls which shall take place in zone 3 
as defined in said appendix 6. 

We further find that the rates on salt, in carloads, from Luding- 
ton and Manistee, Mich., to destinations in Missouri north of the 
Missouri River, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and North Dakota are, and for the future will be unduly prejudicial 
to Ludington and Manistee and unduly preferential of eastern Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Kansas salt producing points, and from Lyons, Hutch- 
inson, and Kanopolis, Kan., to destinations in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and North Dakota are, and for the future 
will be, unduly prejudicial to Lyons, Hutchinson, and Kanopolis and 
unduly preferential of Michigan and Ohio salt producing points, to 
the extent that the differences between the rates from the respective 
producing points exceed or are less than the differences that would 
result from applying from the respective producing points the basis 
of rates herein found reasonable from Ludington, Manistee, Lyons, 
Hutchinson, and Kanopolis. 

We further find that the rates on salt, in carloads, from Lyons, 
Hutchinson, and Kanopolis, Kan., to destinations in Nebraska and 
Wyoming are, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to Lyons, 
Hutchinson, and Kanopolis, and unduly — to Utah salt pro- 
ducing points to the extent that the differences in the rates from 
the respective producing points exceed or are less than the differences 
that would result from applying from the respective producing points 
the basis of rates herein found reasonable from Lyons, Hutchinson 
and Kanopolis. 

In applying the rates herein found reasonable, distances should 
be computed over the shortest routes over which carload traffic can 
be moved without transfer of lading. The producing points in each 
producing field may be grouped and rates established from each pro- 
ducing point in each field based on the average of the distances 
from all producing points in that field. Specific rates should be pub- 
lished and not merely the distance scale and arbitraries. The rates 
need be established only over the shortest routes now participating in 
the traffic. Upon appropriate application, consideration will be given to 
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the matter of fourth-section relief to enable circuitous lines ¢ 
the rates herein prescribed over the short routes and to maint 
higher rates at intermediate points. Ntain 
Reparation is sought on shipments from the Kansas field 

rates herein found reasonable will result in both increases and The 
creases and in a general readjustment of rates to a very ext, de. 
destination territory. Under similar circumstances w ensive 


we . 
peatedly denied reparation. We find that the rates assaileg i % 
unreasonable in the past. © not 









The scale in appendix 6 begins with 10 cents for 109 miles 
reaches 13.5 at 200 miles, 22 cents at 500 miles, 28 cents at 800 
miles, 33.5 at 1,100 miles and runs out with 40 cents at 1,509 
miles. ‘ 

The territory of destination is divided into zones as follows. 


Zone 1 shall include all points in Missouri north of the Misso 
River, and in Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and South Dakota - 
and east of the following line: The Great Northern extending AN 
and including Duluth, Minn., through Willmar, Minn., to Sioux 
Falls, S. D., thence the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific through 
Canton, S. D., to Sioux City, Ia., thence southward along the Mis 
souri River, except west-bank Mississippi River crossings jn lowa 
and Missouri, and except destinations in Wisconsin on and east (o 
south) of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific extending from 
and including Milwaukee, Wis., through Watertown, Wis., to Mag. 
son, Wis., thence the Chicago & North Western to Dodgeville, wis 
and thence the Illinois Central through Dill, Wis., to the Wisconsin. 
Illinois boundary. 

Zone 2 shall include all points in Minnesota, South Dakota, North 
Dakota and Nebraska west of the above-described line from Duluth 
through Willmar, Sioux Falls, Canton, Sioux City and thence south. 
ward along the Missouri River and on or east of the following line: 
An air line from_the Kansas-Nebraska_ boundary through Lester 
Hastings, Grand_ Island, Central City, Spalding and O'Neill, Nep’ 
to the Missouri River where it ceases to form the boundary between 
Nebraska and South Dakota, thence along the Missouri River to Wash. 
burn, N. D., thence the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Maric 
to Max, N. D., and thence an air line through Minot and Langford, 
N. D., to the Canadian boundary. 


A third zone, with arbitraries therefore is defined as being 
created by the line of the Santa Fe from the Oklahoma-Kansas 
boundary northward to Hutchinson, Kans., thence in an air 
line through McPherson, Salina and Beloit, Kans., to Lester, Neb, 

Distance arbitraries prescribed for use in making rates to 
Zone 1 destinations begin with 1 cent for distances of 40 miles 
and under; become 2.5 cents in the bracket between 120 and 
200 miles; 4.5 cents in the bracket between 460 and 575 miles; 
and run out with 6 cents in the bracket from 825 to 960 miles. 

Arbitraries for Zone 2 begin with 1.5 cents for 20 miles and 
under; becomes 4.5 cents at 200 miles and over 160; reach 75 
in the bracket from 440 to 500 miles; and run out at 10.5 cents 
for the bracket between 875 and 960 miles. 


Zone 3 arbitraries beg in with 2.5 cents for 10 miles and 
under, become 7 cents in the bracket between 190 and 220 
miles; 11 cents in the bracket between 480 and 525 miles; and 
run out with 16 cents in the bracket between 990 and 1,050 miles. 


MANHATTAN FREIGHT DELIVERY 


Abolition of constructive and off-track station services and 
trucking in lieu of lighterage, with the substitution of union 
or universal inland stations therefor, for the receipt and de 
livery of freight on the Manhattan Island part of New York 
Harbor, is indicated by the Commission’s report in No. 1971, 
constructive and off-track railroad freight stations on Manhattan 
Island, N. Y., opinion No. 14758, 156 I. C. C. 205-37. The report 
was written by Commissioner Porter. 

The Commission said that upon consideration of the prac 
tices of the carriers serving or holding themselves out to serve 
the island, in respect of motor trucks and inland or constructive 
stations in the receipt and delivery of freight, it found as fol- 
lows: 


1. That we are without power under the interstate commerce act 
to require carriers to establish store-door receipt and delivery. , 

2. That the present operation of constructive-station service an 
of trucking in lieu of lighterage as practiced by the New York oe 
tral, Jersey Central, and Baltimore & Ohio can not be sanctlone 
because of their plain tendency to create violations of sections 2 an 
3 of the act, and because said services, as now operated, are not com- 
patible with the provisions of section 15a of the act. dis- 

3. That respondents in I. and S. 3100 should be permitted to . 
continue the present constructive-station service and to limit . 
practice of trucking in lieu of lighterage to the interchange of trailic 
between connecting railroads, and steamship lines, as proposed. 


4. That the constructive station now maintained by the New Yes, 
New Haven & Hartford should be discontinued because it is na 
lation of section 2 of the act; and the proposal of the New tic 
Central to continue the practice of constructive lighterage on vr 
to and from New England, in order to meet the competition 0 
said constructive station, should also be denied. 


This report also covers I. and S. No. 3100, constructive sta- 
tions and trucking in lieu of lighterage in New York City and 
vicinity. In the schedules covered by that case, all the carriers, 
except the New Haven and the New York Central, propos 
discontinuance of the trucking services of the three sorts met 
tioned. The New Haven proposed to continue a construct 
station. The New York Central, to meet the competition there?) 
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ndered, proposed to continue trucking in lieu of lighterage, 

wnstructive lighterage, as Commissioner Porter termed it. 

No order was issued in connection with the report. The 
omission refrained from the entry of an order to leave the 

ies a free hand in solving the problem of receiving and 
igiveriDg freight on Manhattan Island. It also refrained from 
king specific suggestions or recommendations at this time 

4s to leave the parties free to continue negotiations looking 
the substitution of a service free from the objections to the 
resent trucking arrangements. 
F Union or universal inland stations where freight, inbound 
yd outbound, will be handled for all railroads is the plan now 
ier consideration. Such stations are in use in St. Louis and 
ints. 
wwe are informally advised,” says Commissioner Porter 
ht conferences are now being held between representatives 
of the railroads and several of the protestants (in the suspen- 
jon case) looking toward the establishment of union or uni- 
vsal inland stations. We express the hope that these con- 
grences shall result in the establishment of such facilities. In 
jew of them, and in order to leave the parties a free hand in 
giving the problem, we make no specific suggestions or rec- 
mmendations at this time.” 

The proposal to discontinue services was found justified and 
the case against the suspended schedules was discontinued. The 
commission said no order would be issued in the general inves- 
tigation, at this time, but that it would be held open for 90 days 
fom the date of the report, pending the filing of tariffs by the 
yew Haven and the New York Central in conformity with the 
fndings. The implication is that if they persist in the main- 
nance of the condemned service an order will be issued. That 
yould bring to an issue the question whether the services were 
wlawful, raised in separate expressions by Commissioners East- 
man and Brainerd. Commissioner Woodlock joined in Com- 
missioner Brainerd’s expression. 

Inland stations which may be substituted for the present 
grvices are in the plans for port development made by the 
Port of New York Authority. The plans call for warehouses, 
wilt by the Port Authority and leased to the railroads, to and 
fom which freight for all railroads will be carried by truck- 
nen, The Commission said that the Port Authority, in pro- 
posing such stations as a substitute for the three forms of de- 
livery and receipt, each of which is a trucking operation, did 
not ask for an order from it for their establishment. For that 
reason, Commissioner Porter said it was not necessary to con- 
sider, at this time, the question of the Commission’s power to 
require their establishment or to compel the carriers to equip 
themselves with motor trucks to serve them. 

The immediate cause of the situation which the Commis- 
sion investigated, the report shows, grew out of the establish- 
ment, by the Erie, of constructive stations, in November, 1921. 
At the same time it established three inland stations to serve 
itself. What was than done was allowed by the Commission in 
Tariffs Embracing Motor-Truck or Wagon Transfer Service, 91 
LC. C. 589. The service was established because of “great 
congestion and lack of adequate terminal facilities.” 


_ Three years later the Lehigh Valley met the competition 
with like service. Then the Lackawanna met the competition 
of the Lehigh Valley. In 1926 the New Haven established ‘a 
constructive station in Fifty-ninth street with a view to en- 
abling it to get rid of the more expensive pier station service. 
The Baltimore & Ohio established a constructive station, partly 
0 meet competition and partly because of a desire to experi- 
ment with the service. The Pennsylvania followed with con- 
‘tuctive and inland stations on account of anticipated con- 
sestion. It hired a trucking company exclusively. The Central 
of New Jersey followed with constructive station service for 
competitive reasons. 

The New York Central, “long the dominating line on Man- 
tattan,” according to Commissioner Porter, because of its ex- 
lensive on-line facilities, “saw its dominance jeopardized by 
lines Which have no such facilities and sought to retaliate.” 

Its retaliation took the form of trucking in lieu of light- 
frage. Instead of having an exclusive trucking agent, the New 
York Central made arrangements with 34 truckmen, and paid them 
an allowance a little higher than the allowances in construc- 
We station service. It did not hold the truckmen to a min- 
= charge beyond the lighterage points. 
lose it is recalled that the lighterage limits of New York 
Me oo extend along both banks of the North and East Rivers 
bes to upper New York Bay,” says Commissioner Porter, “it 
ts _ immediately apparent that the New York Central went 
tive ompetitors one better and dotted the harbor with construc- 
oa pantions. It also had 34 keen solicitors in the form of 
ing €n in its employ and in 1927 it handled more than 200,- 

tons in this manner.” 
shi Competition among the truckmen was keen and the cost to 
“pers to have their freight hauled was cut down to as low 
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as 1.6 cents per 100 pounds. Mr. Porter said that it was plain 
that one more step in shading down charges, i. e., the actual 
payment of money to the shipper for doing his work, would 
constitute a rebate. He cited Spencer Kellogg & Sons vs. 
United States, 20 Fed (2nd.) 459, in support of that declaration. 

“This is competition of the most destructive sort because 
it produces no new traffic,” says Mr. Porter in commenting 
upon the effect of the New York Central’s move. 

He also quoted from the declaration of counsel for the New 
York Central, in the argument of the case, to the effect that, 
if the thing was not stopped, the New York Central probably 
would get all the business, which, he said, would not be in 
accord with the purposes of the transportation act, which, he 
said, intended that the carriers, as a group, should have a fair 
return. 

The Commission also found that the services under con- 
sideration were costing the carriers more than other sorts be- 
cause they were not moving the volume of business needed to 
bring down the unit costs and in that way they were out of 
harmony with the idea contained in section 15a. 

Commissioner Eastman, in what he called a concurring 
expression, in part, said he did not agree with the view that 
the constructive station service of the New Haven violated 
section 2. He pointed out that section 2 was intended to pro- 
tect shippers and that the Wight case, 167 U. S. 512, upon 
which the finding of a violation of section 2 alone could rest, 
covered a case of allowance, by a railroad to one shipper and 
not to another. Here, he said, competition did not enter into 
the picture. The service rendered, he said, was a substitute 
for the more expensive water-haul. He said that if perchance 
the service gave some shippers a minor advantage, that was a 
matter which could be corrected without the elimination of the 
service. 

As to incompatibility with section 15a, Mr. Eastman said 
there was nothing in the law making either waste or inef- 
ficiency unlawful. The law, he said, merely authorized the 
Commission to make allowances for waste or inefficiency in 
the regulation of rates. Tendency to create violations of sec- 
tions 2 and 3, he said, did not create something which the Com- 
mission had power to condemn. 

Commissioner Brainerd, in his separate view concurring in 
part, said the findings, in certain respects, were indefinite and 
uncertain but that if he understood them correctly the majority 
was of the opinion that constructive station and trucking in 
lieu of lighterage of the New York Central, Central of New 
Jersey and Baltimore & Ohio were unlawful. That conclusion, 
he said, based upon the evidence in the case, in his opinion, 
Was erroneous. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Pasteurizing Coils 

No. 20268, Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. vs. Boston 
& Maine et al. By division 4. Finding in former report, 148 
I. C. C. 381, that claims for refund of overcharge on shipments 
of worn-out copper pasteurizing coils from various points of 
origin to Fort Atkinson, Wis., delivered prior to October 6, 1924, 
were barred by the statute of limitations, modified. The Com- 
mission now finds that claims for refund of overcharge filed 
with the Chicago & North Western on shipments delivered be- 
tween April 21 and August 25, 1924, are not barred. It has 
authorized the complainant to file Rule V statements. 

Fuel Oil 

No. 20475, Simmons Construction Co. vs. Norfolk Southern. 
By Division 4. Rate on fuel oil, tank carloads, Norfolk, Va., to 
Mansfield, Newport, Morehead City and Beaufort, N. C., unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 22 cents. Reparation awarded. 

Orange Refrigeration 

No. 20732, A. Arena & Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By division 4. 
Complaint dismissed. Refrigeration charges on a carload of 
oranges, Lamanda Park, Calif., to Kansas City, Mo., and recon- 
signed to Baltimore, Md., not unjustly discriminatory. 

Grain Milling Machinery 

No. 21013, Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. Oregon Short Line 
et al. By division 5. Charges collected on two mixed carloads 
of second-hand grain milling machinery and other articles, 
Ogden, Utah, to Seattle, Wash., inapplicable in part. Applicable 
rates not unreasonable. Reparation of $70.08 awarded on ac- 
count of overcharge. 

Crushed Stone 

No. 21076, J. B. McCrary Engineering Corporation vs. Sea- 
board Air Line et al. By division 4. Rate on crushed stone, 
Columbia, S. C., to Sampson and Magnolia Grove, Fla., inapplica- 
ble. Rate of $2 per net ton charged. Applicable rate $1.95. 
Reparation awarded. 

Lumber 


No. 21201, Pueblo Bridge & Construction Co. vs. Santa Fe. 
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By division 5. Rate on lumber, Pueblo, Colo, to Fort Sumner, 
N. M., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 
43 cents. Reparation of $251.78 awarded. New rate to be estab- 
lished not later than October 21. 


Hay 
No. 21255, E. R. Boynton Hay Co. et al. vs. Burlington. By 
division 4. Complaint dismissed. Interstate rates on hay, car- 
loads, points in Missouri moving over intrastate routes to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and reforwarded with or without previous storage- 
in-transit service to interstate destinations, applicable. 


Creosote Oil 


No. 21426, Western Bridge & Construction Co. vs. Chicago 
Great Western. By division 4. Rate on creosote oil, barrels, in 
carloads, Chicago, Ill., to Omaha, Neb., unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeded 30.5 cents. Reparation of $44.92 awarded. 


Table Slides 


No. 21640, Jefferson Wood Working Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. By division 5. Carload and less-than-carload ratings on 
table slides, in the white, in the three classifications, not un- 
reasonable, except that the sixth class carload rating in south- 
ern Classification, applicable on the commodity from Louisville, 
Ky., is unreasonable to the extent it exceeds seventh class. 
New rating to be established not later than October 21. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Upon complainants’ request the Commission has dismissed 
No. 20607, Blackwell Zinc Co. vs. Santa Fe, No. 21186 (Sub. 1), 
Washington Building Lime Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., No. 
22064, King Co. vs. Florida East Coast et al., No. 22140, Loomis 
Machine Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio, No. 22202 (and Sub. 1), 
Savannah Traffic Bureau, Inc., vs. Merchants’ & Miners’ Trans- 
portation Co. et al., No. 22211, Cabranette Corp. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al., No. 22248, Deslauries Column Mould Co. vs. At- 
lantic City et al., and No. 22249, Columbia Malleable Castings 
Corp. vs. Pennsylvania et al. No. 18938 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.), 
Swift & Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., No. 19470 (and Sub. 1 and 2), 
Swift & Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., No. 21583, A. M. 
Penney Co. et al. vs. Green Bay & Western et al., No. 21773, 
Pine Bluff Grain Exchange for Cook-Bahlau Feed Manufactur- 
ing Co. et al. vs. St. Louis Southwestern et al., No. 21892 (Sub. 
1), Shelor Motor Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., No. 21892 (Sub. 2), 
Steve Cook Motor Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 21892 (Sub. 
3), Jackson Motor Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 22024, L. B. 
Putney, Inc., et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

No. 21321, Salina Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Canadian National has been made an additional party 
defendant. 

No. 19201, American Potash & Chemical Corp. vs. Great 
Northern et al. The order entered on June 5 has been modified 
so as to become effective on August 29, 1929, on 5 days’ notice 
instead of said 30 days’ notice 

Finance No. 7744, Application of New York Central for 
authority to assume obligations and liability in respect of 
securities of the Big Four et al. Protective Committee of 
the Big Four Common Stockholders permitted to intervene. 

No. 21440, Chicago Great Western vs. Chicago North 
Western, and No. 20909, East Texas Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Santa Fe et al. Complaint dismissed, same having been satisfied. 

No. 21900 (sub. 1), Saranac Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Delaware 
& Hudson et al., and No. 21900 (sub. 2), Kaydeross Paper Co. 
vs. Delaware & Hudson et al. Complaints dismissed for want of 
prosecution. 

No. 20583, Continental Steel Corp. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. The order entered in this proceeding on 
May 8, 1929, which was by its terms made effective on August 
1, 1929, upon not less than 5 days’ notice, and subsequently 
modified to become effective on September 1, 1929, upon not 
less than 15 days’ notice, has been further modified so that it 
will become effective on October 1, 1929, upon not less than 30 
days’ notice. 

No. 20426 (and Sub. 1), Salina Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. Arkansas Western et al. The order entered in these pro- 
ceedings on May 23 has been modified so that it will become 
effective upon one day’s notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 22360, W. H. Edgar & Son vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
American Sugar Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 19062, Krupp Foundry Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further hearing upon issue relative to 
Rule 77 situation. 

No. 17962, Memphis Freight Bureau for U. S. Bedding Co. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. The order entered in this proceeding on July 6, 
1928, which was by its terms made effective October 5, 1928, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice and subsequently modified to 
become effective on September 9, 1929, has been further modi- 
fied so that it will become effective on November 8, 1929, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice. 
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I. and S. No. 11, tap line case, Natchez, Columbia & Mobj 
Proceeding reopened for such further hearing as Commis lle 
may hereafter direct with respect to right of Natchez, Colu oe 
& Mobile to receive increased divisions in connection with j ia 
ber shipments over its line. Um. 


No. 22447, Wood Distillers Corp. et al. vs. New y 
tario & Western et al. Tennessee Products Corp. per 
intervene. 


No. 22362, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et aj, yg A 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast et al. Burnham-Munger-Root py, 
Goods Co. permitted to intervene. ’ 


No. 18358, Bear Brand Hosiery Co. vs. Atlanta, Birm 
& Atlantic et al. Order entered herein on June 10, 1999 which 
was by its terms to become effective on August 26, 1999 on 3) 
days’ notice, has been modified so as to become effective op 0 
before October 26, 1929, on 30 days’ notice, instead of on sald 
August 26, 1929. 


No. 16496, National Car Coupler Co. vs. Santa Fe ¢ al 
Defendants’ petition for reargument and/or reconsideratioy 
denied. 


No. 22379, Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers et a 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. The Anchor Stove & Range ¢. 
Auto Stove Works, Boynton Furnace Co., Buffalo Co-operatiye 
Stove Co., Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co., the Beckwith Co., Barstoy 
Stove Co., E. H. Bardes Range & Foundry Co., Buckwalter Stoyo 
Co., Cleveland Cooperative Stove Co., Cooperative Foundry (po. 
Camerson Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Crescent Stoye 
Works, Champion Stove Co., Danville Stove & Mfg. Co., Detroit. 
Michigan Stove Co., Estate Stove Co., C. Emrich Co., Fuller & 
Warren Co., Floyd-Wells Co., Early Foundry Co., Foster Stove 
Co., Favorite Stove & Range Co., Galusha Stove Works, Jas, 
Graham Mfg. Co., Gem City Stove Mfg. Co., Gem City Stove 
Co., Great Western Stove Co., Globe Stove & Range Co., Glen. 
wood Range Co., Hammer-Bray Co., Independent Stove (o, 
Indiana Stove Works, Jewett & Co., Home Stove Co., Jungers 
Stove & Range Co., Keystone Stove Foundry Co., Keeley Stove 
Co., A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., W. J. Loth Stove Co, 
Mt. Penn Stove Works, Moore Bros Co., March-Brownback 
Stove Co., Montag Stove Works, N. Dighton Stove Co., Noyes 
& Mutter Mfg. Co., Olive Stove Works, Ohio Stove Co., Pitts. 
ton Stove Co., Portland Stove Foundry Co., Quakertown Stove 
Works, Reading Stove Works, Rock Island Stove Co., Steiger 
& Kerr Stove & Foundry Co., Scranton Stove Works, Southem 
Stove Works, Summit Foundry Co., Stove & Range Co. of Pitts. 
burgh, Sterling Range & Furn. Corp., Somerville Stove Works, 
Oscar G. Thomas Co., Union Stove Works, Union Mfg. Co., Inc, 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Wood & Bishop Co., White-Warner 
Co., and Reznor Mfg. Co. permitted to intervene. 


ork, On. 
Mitted to 


ingham 


GREAT NORTHERN EXTENSIONS 


In amended applications in Finance Nos. 7439 and 7743, the 
Great Northern Railway Company asks authority to build new 
lines in Oregon, California and Montana. The amended appli- 
cations propose the construction of lines to different points than 
those set forth in the original applications. 


In Finance No. 7439, the Great Northern seeks permission 
to build from Klamath Falls, Ore., to Bieber, Cal., 87% miles. 
In Finance No. 7743, the company seeks permission to build 
from Richey to Jordan, Mont., 105 miles. In the original appli: 
cation in No. 7743 authority was sought to build only 32 miles 
of line from Richey. In the original application in No. 743%, 
authority was sought to build from Klamath Falls to Lookout, 
Cal., approximately 80 miles. 


Construction of the 105 miles of line from Richey to Jordat, 
Mont., will cost approximately $3,000,000 and the line will b 
the longest piece of new construction undertaken by any rail 
way in the northwest since before the world war, according to 2 
— issued by the Great Northern, continuing in part a 
ollows: 


If the new project is approved by the Commission the Great 
Northern will be able to complete nearly half of the secondary cross 
state line through Montana which James J. Hill planned years 46° 
as part of his so-called New Rockford-Lewistown cut-off. —— 

_This project of the “Empire Builder” contemplated original!’ 
a line from New Rockford, N. D., across central Montana to connét 
with the Great Northern line at Lewistown and was to be built as 
traffic warranted. Since Mr. Hill had the survey made trackage ~ 
gradually been constructed from Watford City, N. D., to Riche’. 
Mont. This branch connects with the Great Northern main line ? 
Snowden, Mont. 1 

The entire 105 miles of new road now proposed follows the ~ 
Hill plan. It will include the first railway trackage ever built in Ga! 
field county, one of the largest counties in Montana. 


G. R. Martin, executive vice-president of the Great Norther. 
said that the country to be tapped by the new line was a poten: 
tially rich agricultural section which needed railway service for 
its development. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





SOUTHWESTERN REVISION 


flimination of some of the rigidity if not illegality con- 
yined in the earlier reports in No. 13535, Consolidated South- 
ester Cases, has been recommended by Examiner C. M. Bard- 
yell, on further hearing. The competition between rail-ocean- 
ni] and ocean-rail routes on the one hand and the all-rail routes, 
‘om the Atlantic seaboard to the southwest, on the other, caused 
ig further hearing. 

But the condemnation of the non-concurrence method of 
nblishing rates, as being unlawful, remains unchanged on Bard- 
yells report. Also, he recommends denial of the petition of 
he carriers by water for a change in the tariff publishing rules 
» as to give them power to publish rates without the consent 
of the carriers by rail Their petition was for a rescinding of 
inding 12, which carried condemnation of the non-concurrence 
nethod of publishing rates. 

The findings to which the carriers by water objected have 
never been put into effect. The subject was reopened for fur- 
ier hearing “upon the question of lawful rail-ocean, ocean-rail 
ad rail-ocean-rail rates for application from and to the points 
mbraced in the said respective proceedings.” The “respec- 
tive proceedings” were formal docket Nos. 14880 and 15463 and 
.and S. Nos. 2097 and 2271. 

The regulated ocean carriers carrying traffic between the 
Atlantic ports and the gulf ports. contended that the findings 
jampered them in their competition with the unregulated car- 
riers by water. They asked to be relieved from that part of 
fnding 11 in the original report, 123 I. C. C. 203, that the ocean- 
nil and rail-ocean-rail rates between north Atlantic ports and 
pints in Trunk Line territory on the one hand, and complain- 
ing cities in northeast Texas, on the other, were unduly preju- 
licial to those cities and unduly preferential of New Orleans 
and the Texas ports to the extent that such rates exceeded the 
corresponding rates between north Atlantic ports and points in 
Trunk Line territory on the one hand, and the Gulf ports, on 
the other, by differences greater than the percentage difference 
resulting from the respective applications of the maximum 
reasonable first class rates set forth in appendix 12 to and 
from such points. 

Further, the regulated lines asked that finding 12 be modi- 
fed to permit the Gulf lines to exercise a greater degree of 
control over the ocean-rail rates, either by requiring the rail 
lines in Trunk Line and Southwestern territories to give con- 
cirrences to an agent selected by the Gulf lines and solely 
udder their control, leaving that agent free to publish any 
desired rates lower than the maxima prescribed without con- 
sent of the rail lines, or by rescinding that part of the finding 
to the effect that non-concurrence tariffs were unlawful. 

A third request was that finding 27 be modified to permit 
the maintenance from Trunk Line and defined eastern terri- 
tories to points in the southwest of ocean-rail rates over the 
iulf routes lower than those prescribed as reasonable maxima 
without the maintenance of rates between other points pro- 
portionately lower than the prescribed maxima. 


The object of that proposed exception was to permit the 
fixing of the ocean-rail rates from Trunk Line and eastern de- 
ined territories with regard to the commercial competition of 
the middle west with Atlantic seaboard territory in the south- 
west, 


Atlantic seaboard territory got into this further hearing with 
great activity. New York and New England did not take much 
jart in the original hearing, seemingly because their interests 
Were not affected. When, however, findings were made with re- 
spect to ocean-rail and rail-ocean rates, the Atlantic seaboard 
lerritory was made aware that its interests were affected. One 
fect of the first findings, if they had been put into operation, 
vould have been the splitting up of the large groups in seaboard 
lritory. Bardwell, in his report, on further hearing recom- 
mended the injection of elasticity into that phase of the case. 
He went to the extent of recommending specific changes in 
stoupings in addition to the grant of discretion to the carriers 
ithe matter of grouping. 

One of the objections to finding 11, establishing rates from 
— Line territory in northeastern Texas, was that the finding 
0ze the rates, 


; Bardwell recommended a formidable-looking revision of 
ee 12, divided into a number of sections, prescribing 
wm rates. The first section provides such rates via 
“alveston or Houston; the second, via South Atlantic ports; 
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the third via New Orleans and the fourth joint rates between 
Gulf ports and Atlantic ports. The examiner said that while 
they looked formidable the sections contained minor revisions 
of the original finding intended to remove rough spots. 

In one aspect, however, the revision of that appendix is 
not so innocent. The carriers by water contended that the 
effect of the finding in the original report was to establish port 
to port rates for them and to establish minimum joint rates in 
violation of the law. The law does not permit the Commis- 
sion to prescribe port to port rates or to fix a minimum joint 
rate where a water carrier is one party to such a rate. 

Section 4 prescribes rates from port to port when the traffic 
is carried by rail from a point within the port area to the 
water or where the reverse operation takes place. A foot 
note in the section says “applies to and from points within the 
port cities other than the docks and only on shipments over 
routes partly by ocean and partly by railroad.” The first class 
rate in that section is 185 cents from New York, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia to Galveston, Houston and New Orleans. A rate 
of 195 cents is prescribed from Port Newark, N. J., to Beau- 
mont, Tex., and rates running from 192 cents to 222 cents from 
named groups to the four southwestern ports. 

The nature of Bardwell’s recommendations has been gen- 
erally indicated by what has been said. Specifically, he said, 
the Commission should modify finding 11 by eliminating there- 
from the finding of undue prejudice and preference with re- 
spect to the ocean-rail rates to and from northeast Texas cities 
in their relations to the corresponding rates between north At- 
lantic and Gulf ports, and in their relations to the correspond- 
ing rates between interior points in Trunk Line and eastern 
defined territories, on the one hand, and the Gulf ports, on the 
other. 

He said the Commission should authorize the defendants, if 
they so elected, to combine two or more of the Trunk Line groups 
prescribed in appendix 12 at rates which did not exceed the fair 
averages of the rates therein set forth. That was in response 
to the protests raised by seaboard territory on account of the 
creation of small groups. 

Upon representations made by the Merchants & Miners 
line he said that Boston, Mass., and Providence, R. I., should be 
added to Group G and inserted as basing points in the descrip- 
tions of Groups H to M, inclusive, in appendix 12. 

Another specific recommendation is that Baltimore, Md., be 
added to Group A and inserted as a basing point in the descrip- 
tions of Groups B to F, inclusive, in appendix 12, the resulting 
rates to apply only on traffic actually moving via Baltimore. 

Bardwell also recommended a liberalization of finding 27 in 
respect of the authority granted one ocean-rail route to meet 
the rates of another ocean-rail route. He recommended a revi- 
sion that would result in a complete redrafting of the finding 
on that point so as to enable the regulated carriers by water to 
meet the competition of the unregulated carriers by water, when 
they were desiring to do that and no more. 

The ocean lines asked for the elimination of New Orleans 
from the list of ports covered in the adjustment but Bardwell 
said that New Orleans, although in southern territory, was an 
important gateway to the southwest and should be kept in the 
list of affected ports. 


COAL TO THE NORTHWEST 


Attorney-Examinet W. A. Disque, in No. 20912, Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau vs. Alton & Eastern et al., has recommended 
that the Commission leave undisturbed the adjustment of rates 
on coal from mines in Illinois and Indiana to destinations in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin that was made in the Lake Dock Coal 
Cases, 89 I. C. C. 170. He has recommended the dismissal of 
the complaint on a finding that the rates are neither unrea- 
sonable nor unduly prejudicial. 

This report also embraces a sub-number, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Fargo, N. D., vs. Same. In that case, he said, the 
Commission should find the rates on coal from the Illinois mines 
not unreasonable, but that on fine coal they are unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent they exceed or may exceed those contem- 
poraneously in effect to Sioux City, Ia., by more than 75 cents 
per net ton. He said that readjustments on such coal should 
be made from Indiana and western Kentucky mines to Fargo 
based on the existing differentials. 

Disque said the two cases, embracing the rates on coal from 
mines in Illinois and Indiana to the northwest, were presented 
on a common record. The title complaint, he said, alleged that 
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group, to all destinations in Minnesota and Wisconsin were un- 
reasonable, and, as compared with the rates from the west-bank 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior docks, in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, to the same destinations, that they were unduly 
prejudicial. At the hearing, he said, the destination territory 
was practically limited to that on and south of an east and 
west line through Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 

There were many interveners, the examiner said, generally 
supporting the complainant. Among them, he said, was an or- 
ganization representing the Belleville group operators, seeking 
the same sort of relief as the complainant. Indiana operators, 
through an association, asked that they be given the same re- 
duction in cents per 100 pounds as the Illinois operators might 
receive. Disque said the rates in which the interveners were 
interested were differentially related to those covered by the 
complaint and that for the practical purposes of the report might 
be regarded as included in the complaint. 

_ The principal interveners opposing the complainant, Disque 
said, were dealers at the docks who brought coal by rail-and-lake 
from mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania, eastern Kentucky, the Vir- 
ginias and Maryland, which he called the eastern mines, and 
distributed in Minnesota, Wisconsin and other northwestern 
states. 

“As far as the matter of relationship between the Illinois 
mines and the northwestern docks is concerned,” says the re- 
port, “this case presents practically a retrial of Lake Dock Coal 
Cases, supra, hereinafter called the previous case, the order 
in which is still outstanding.” 

Disque said the rates assailed applied from and to some ex- 
tensive as well as small groups. They were found not unrea- 
sonable, he said, in Illinois-Indiana Coal Cases, 128 I. C. C. 265. 
He said the rates from Duluth, Minn., and other Lake Superior 
docks generally intrastate, in Minnesota, were mileage rates 
based on the scale prescribed in Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. 
G. N., 6 ft. C. ©. 71. 

Complainant contended, said Disque, that the adjustment 
required by the previous case was permitting the distribution 
of too’much coal from the docks. The movement from Illinois, 
he said, had substantially decreased and complainant urged that 
Illinois coal was not enjoying that freedom of movement con- 
templated from all traffic by the interstate commerce act and 
the Hoch-Smith resolution. To remedy the situation the com- 
plainant, Disque said, sought a finding requiring the widening 
of differences between the rates from Illinois, and from the 
docks, preferably by a general reduction from Illinois, the alle- 
gation of undue prejudice being subordinated to that of unrea- 
sonableness. 


“Complainant would have us first determine,” said Disque, 
“what would be reasonable reduced rates from the northern 
Illinois group and then make the rates from the other groups 
on the basis of the maximum and minimum differentials pre- 
scribed in Illinois Coal Cases, 1920, 64 I. C. C. 751.” 

Disque went fully into the allegations as to condition in 
the coal mining districts of Indiana and Illinois and came to 
the conclusion that it was not the freight rate adjustment that 
had brought about the unfavorable situation, which the com- 
plainant sought to have bettered by a readjustment of the freight 
rates. 

Disque said that the complainant, in asking that reasonable 
rates be first determined from northern Illinois, standing alone, 
and that rates from the other groups be made on a previously 
prescribed differential, was proceeding on the theory that did 
violence to the most fundamental principle underlying the mak- 
ing of coal rates in this country. 

“As the Illinois, Indiana-western Kentucky operators are 
related by differentials based on long accepted standards that 
contemplate an opportunity for all to compete with each other 
in common markets,” said Disque, “the origin territory partakes 
of the nature of a terraced rate blanket and is the next thing 
to a flat rate blanket. A rate blanket will not be condemned 
on a showing that the rates for the shortest hauls are high. 
The average or weighted average rate and haul constitute the 
basic facts to be considered. The rates from northern Illinois 
are high, but reason requires that they be so, in order that 
Illinois-Indiana-western Kentucky operators, as a whole, may 
have a lawful and economically sound adjustment. 

“Complainant must take the bitter with the sweet. It should 
not claim the advantages of a differential system without willingly 
accepting its disadvantages. If it is sound to adopt any one 
group as a basis and to relate the others thereto, complainant 
can have no fair reason for using the rates from northern IIli- 
nois rather than those from some other group as a basis of 
proof in this case. What has just been said may be regarded 


as inconsistent with certain language appearing at page 184 of 
the report in the previous case (Lake Dock Coal Cases), but 
upon full consideration it will be seen to be sound in principle. 
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the rates from points in Illinois except those in the Belleville The record establishes that the rates assailed are 
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sonable or unduly prejudicial.” Not unreg. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 
Fire Kindler 


No. 21374, Dixie Sales Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. Exa 
A. E. Later. Rates on fire kindler, carloads, Douglas a 
points in central, eastern and western trunk-line territe ~ 
should be found unreasonable, past, present and future, to — 
they exceeded, exceed or may exceed rates on rosin — 
the same points. Reparation recommended. ween 


Bituminous Rock Asphalt 


No. 21041, City of Miami (Fla.), Inc., vs. A. ¢. L. et 
Examiner W. R. Brennan. Rates on bituminous rock as +. 
Bowling Green, Rockport, Summit and Garfield, Ky., to Wien 
Fla., should be found unreasonable to extent they exceeded 
$7.20 per net ton. Reparation recommended. . _ 


Rough Steel Castings 


No. 21069, Ohio Steel Foundry Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Exa 
iner A. E. Later. Rates charged on rough steel castings Lime 
O., to Gibson, Grasselli, Burnham, Hammond, East Chicago a 
Calumet, Ind., and Hegewisch and Chicago, IIl., should be found 
not unreasonable in past but unreasonable in future to extent 
they exceed or may exceed 22 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds 
Recommendation against reparation. . 


Celery 
No. 21812, Bluefield Produce & Provision Co. ys. A. ¢, 1, 
et al. Examiner R. J. Olentine. Dismissal recommended on 
finding not unreasonable rate charged on carload of celery, in 
crates, Brisson, Fla., to Bluefield, W. Va. Defendants should 
be directed to remove fourth section violations. 


Moulding Sand 

No. 21558, Grabler Manufacturing Co. vs. Erie et al, Ey 
aminer A. E. Later. Rates on moulding sand from Allegheny 
Irvine Mills and Vandalia, N. Y., to Cleveland, 0O., should bs 
found unreasonable, past present and future, to extent they 
exceeded, exceed or may exceed $1.84 per net ton. Rate charged 
from Irvine Mills to Cleveland in violation of long-and-short. 
haul clause of section 4 of act and not protected by a fourth 
section application. Reparation recommended. 


Road Roller and Belting 


No. 21930, W. P. McDonald Construction Co. vs. A. ¢, L, 
et al. Examiner E. Job. Charges collected on one shipment 
consisting of a road roller and belting from Waverly, N. J., to 
Winston, Fla., inapplicable. Recommends reparation of $85.62, 
with interest, on finding that combination of sixth-class rate 
of 70.5 cents, minimum 24,000 pounds, on the road roller, and 
second-class rate of $1.24, less than carload, on the belting to 
Jacksonville, and the class N rate of $49.50 per carload of 20,000 
pounds, excess in proportion, on the road roller, and the second- 
class rate of $1.015, less than carload, on the belting beyond 
Jacksonville, were applicable. 


Coal Tar 
No. 21327, W. P. McDonald Construction Co. vs. Birming- 
ham Southern et al. Examiner Michael T. Corcoran. Dismissal 
proposed on finding applicable and not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial rates on coal tar, Wood: 
ward and Ensley, Ala., to points in Florida. Report also em- 
braces No. 21831, Same vs. Same. 


Excavating Machinery 


No. 21951, W. P. McDonald Construction Co. vs. S. A. L 
et al., embracing also No. 22002, Same vs. Same et al. Exam 
iner Horace W. Johnson. Reparation of $461.79, with interest, 
recommended on finding of inapplicability as to rates om exca 
vating machinery, Milwaukee, Wis., to Brandon, Fla., and from 
Evansville, Ind., to Brooksville, Fla. Class N rates beyond 
Jacksonville applicable. 

Drain Tile 


No. 19583, United Clay Products Corporation vs. A. & § 
et al., embracing also No. 21590, Climax Tile Co. vs. Santa Fe 
Examiner J. Edgar Smith. Proposes that reasonable rates 
drain tile in territory covered by Southwestern Brick Cas, 
107 I. C. C. 681, 113 I. C. C. 169, and decision in that proceeding 
of June 10, 1929, for the future be found not to exceed rates 
on brick and related articles, minimum 60,000 pounds. Denial 
of reparation recommended. 


Paper Bags 


No. 21782, Union Bag & Paper Corporation vs. D. & H. ¢ al. 
embracing also I. and S. No. 3281, paper bags from points” 
New York to destinations in Maryland on the Western Mary 
land. Examiner C. J. Peterson. Rates charged on paper shop 
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ng bags, in mixed carloads with other paper bags, Hudson 
fis, N. ¥. to Chicago, Ill, Baltimore, Md., and New York, 
¢ Y, inapplicable. Rates on “paper bags” contemporaneously 
i effect, sought by complainant, were and are applicable. Rep- 
gation recommended. Proposed restriction of commodity 
yscription “Bags, Paper,” so as to exclude paper shopping bags, 
yaviDg class rates applicable on latter, in less than carloads 
gi carloads, from Fort Edward, N. Y., and other points on the 
), & H. to Baltimore, Md., and other destinations on Western 
aviand, should be found justified and suspension proceeding 


continued. 


K. C. S. GRAIN PROPORTIONAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has refused to suspend the Kansas City 
guthern tariffs establishing a proportional rate of 23.5 cents 
a gain and products from Kansas City to the ports, New 
jeans and west, published to become effective August 15. 
pactically, if not actually every railroad east of the Rocky 
yuntains and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, as well 


the grain interests of Chicago, Omaha and St. Louis asked: 


or the suspension. The tariffs are Kansas City Southern I. C. C. 
¥o, 4625 and the first supplement thereto. 

Inasmuch as the new rate, seven cents less than the rates 
iat will go back into effect when the special rates on wheat 
gi wheat flour expire by limitation on September 30, affects 
te movement of grain through the primary markets and toward 
ie big consuming centers in the east and through both United 
gates and Canadian ports, carriers other than the Kansas City 
uthern tried to prevent a disturbance of the present adjust- 
ment. 

The new proportional will not affect the special farm relief 
ntes put into effect on account of President Hoover’s repre- 
vitations in behalf of the farmers, on wheat and wheat flour. 


They do affect the rates on all other grains and their products. ° 


This move on the part of the Kansas City Southern was 
initiated early last spring, but was held in abeyance while the 
wegotiations for the special farm relief rates were going on. It 
yas postponed on account of the request of other carriers that 
they be not required to fight that proposal while they were deal- 
ig with the special situation created by the representations of 
President Hoover, directly made to them by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde. 

The Kansas City Southern, by means of that rate, hopes to 

gta haul on grain in Kansas City elevators, that was brought 
to that point by carriers having lines north and west of Kansas 
(ity, as well as to the ports. It can get that grain only by pro- 
prtionals. Protests against the rate were made by: 
_ Chicago & Alton; Chicago & North Western; Chicego, Bur- 
ington & Quincy; Chicago Great Western; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
t. Paul & Pacific; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Chicago, St. 
Pall, Minneapolis & Omaha; Colorado & Southern; Ft. Worth & 
Denver City; Gulf Coast Lines; Illinois Central; Minneapolis & 
St. Louis; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Missouri 
Pacific; St. Joseph & Grand Island; Union Pacific; Wabash; 
Ya00 & Mississippi Valley; Merchants Exchange of St. Louis, 
Yo; Omaha Grain Exchange of Omaha, Nebr.; Board of Trade 
City of Chicago, of Chicago, Ill.; E. Morris in behalf of Central 
freight Association Railroads; H. Wilson in behalf of Trunk- 
line Association Railroads; Frank Van Ummersen in behalf 
‘New England Freight Association Railroads. 


CONTAINER CAR SERVICE 


Container service and charges involved in No. 21723, in 
the matter of container service, and I. and S. No. 3198, mer- 
a in steel shipping containers, loaded on container cars, 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and western and southwestern points, 
must be found unlawful because in contravention of sections z 
LS, and 15a of the interstate commerce act, including the 
- se dealing with economy and efficiency of management, say 
“ for the Western Trunk Line protestant railroads in 
weir brief in the proceeding. 
aa protestant carriers assert there is no demand for exten- 
“ < container service either in the east or the west, and. that, 

ie contrary, such service is vigorously opposed. 
=. one single witness identified with shipping or com- 
vst one in central territory at or contiguous to the 
each ye thereof testified in support of the container 
“"y hers brief continues. “No interest representing Chicago 
"rues. 8, or any of the other localities in that territory, 
neue on desire for the service. Chicago, indeed, is on record 
vest Not = against establishment of container service in the 
ttiner = _only is there no support in the record for the con- 
tt eo as applied to and within western central territory, 
Renenea an that, distinct opposition to such service and the 

—— was expressed on behalf of Detroit.” 

er assertion of the protesting carriers is that in the 
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west “opposition to the container service and the rates pro- 
posed was most pronounced and vigorous.” 

“Container service will not handle all commodities handled 
in merchandise box car service,” the protestants say. “It attracts 
the choice, high rated traffic capable of moving under normal 
rates.” 

The assertion is made by the protesting lines that the 
record shows that there is here presented a situation demand- 
ing enforcement by the Commission of the restraints con- 
templated by Congress when it enacted that part of section 15a 
relating to efficient and economical management, and that some 
of the outstanding reasons for this are: 


1. The entire matter of container service and consequent rate 
cutting was started by one railroad, which has been active in de- 
veloping and pushing the service, and certain officers thereof are 
shown not to be without interest in extending the operation of the 
concern controlling patented mechanical devices. 

2. Available evidence indicates that the container service is 
not profitable to the carrier originating it, notwithstanding the fact 
that because of its cut rates it has been able to attract business to 
its rails at the expense of competitors. 

3. Competitors have been forced into engaging in the service 
against their opposition and better judgment, with the result that 
they have lost their most remunerative and desirable merchandise 
business to the container car and have suffered a reduction in revenue. 
This is conceded as to the Lehigh Valley and substantially so as to 
the Pennsylvania by its expressed dissatisfaction with the existing 
rate level. 

4. Container service requires an investment in or leasing of heavy 
and expensive equipment which can be used in no other service. 

. Use of containers prevents the utilization for merchandise 
loading of box cars and refrigerator cars which must move in any 
event, and thus increases empty car mileage, an extremely undesir- 
able and uneconomical situation in railroad operation. 

6. Rates of the Missouri Pacific admittedly were the result of 
guesswork. 

7. Most of the money which certain railroads seem so willing 
to throw to the winds would be gleaned by the consolidator and 
forwarder; a competitor of the carrier. 

8. Box car equipment cannot be reduced in the West because 
of the necessity of handling the peak load of grain without loss to 
the farmer. At this writing connections are rushing to the Missouri 
Pacific, among other western and southwestern carriers, additional 
box cars to permit efficient handling of small grain. 


Container charges, according to the brief, would greatly 
reduce existing rates and constitute a grave menace to the 
rate structure. 

As to alleged violation of sections 2 and 3 of the act, it is 
asserted that the record convincingly establishes that the con- 
tainer service under the system of rates as in effect or as pro- 
posed herein is violative of those sections. 

Container service, in connection with proposed charges 
under existing conditions, prdvide a ready medium for creating 
discriminations and preferences, and prejudices, “and thus tends 
to defeat the basic principle of the act, and consequently must 
be regarded as unlawful in its fundamental aspects,” counsel 
assert and add: 


The natural results of container operation are: (1) By far the 
greater part of the tonnage handled in containers is shipped by 
consolidators and forwarders, which concerns are unregulated by 
state or national law and are free to make special rates at will; 
and (2) a shipper or receiver of merchandise transported in containers 
cannot be certain what freight charges his competitor is paying, 
if he uses the container, because under the container system of rates 
charges vary on individual articles according to the weight of the 
container in which the article is shipped, and also because the for- 
warder is free to grant the competitor a secret rebate. 

If container service should become general the operations of the 
forwarders would be enormously expanded. These concerns are not 
regulated. There is no legal obligation for them to observe their 
own schedules. There is positive evidence of record that at least one 
forwarder has accorded one large important receiver and shipper of 
freight concessions below the forwarder’s published schedules. The 
shipper receiving these concessions is opposed to the container serv- 
ice as a matter of principle. 

There are indications that there is a tendency for the number 
of forwarders to increase. Past experience under the old policy of 
no regulation of railroads demonstrates that as competition becomes 
acute the temptation to grant concessions to large and influential 
shippers increases. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 18962, Phoenix Construction Co., Inc., et al. vs. Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al. Defendants ask for recon- 
sideration by full Commission of the order of July 8, 1929, 
herein. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Carriers de- 
fendants herein, and their connections by F. A. Leland, their 
duly authorized agent and attorney, ask for postponement 
from August 9, 1929, to February 9, 1930, of the effective date 
of supplemental Fourth Section Order No. 9500 of February 11, 
1929, which denied fourth section relief in connection with 
the rates on commodities on which specific rates were not 
prescribed or approved in said proceedings. 

No. 22469, Meridian Traffic Bureau for Lauderdale County 
Cotton Oil Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. Alabama Pub- 
lic Service Commission asks that the complaint be abated or 
proceedings therein suspended. 

I. and S. No. 3130, consolidated southwestern cases. Hutch- 
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inson Chamber of Commerce, Hutchinson, Kan., asks for vaca- 
tion of order therein to extent that rates applicable to classes 
and commodities between points east of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line and on and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, 
including points named in Agent Johanson’s I. C. C. 2012, on the 
one hand, and points in Oklahoma, on the other, where lower 
than the rates applicable to classes and commodities between 
the same points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line and on and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, including points in Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. 2012, on the one hand, and Hutchinson, Kan., on 
the other, shall be observed as maxima to and from Hutchinson, 
Kan., where Hutchinson is intermediate to said Oklahoma points, 
or where the distance to Hutchinson does not exceed the dis- 
tance from the same point of origin to said Oklahoma points. 

No. 14312, Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg et al., No. 14436, Harkrider-Keith-Cooke Co. et al. vs. 
Abilene & Southern et al., and No. 15338, Gugenheim-Gold- 
smith Co. et al vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al. 
West-side carriers have asked for oral argument or for supple- 
mental written argument. 

No. 15823, Duluth Chamber of Commerce vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of North Dakota asks for further hearing, at Bismarck, 
N. D., with respect only to the arbitraries provided under 
Scale B on page 3 of the order in so far as they are to be 
added to the rates on shipments originating in North Dakota 
west of the line described in the fourth paragraph on page 2 
of the order. 

No. 22270, Federated Metals Corp. vs. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco et al. Defendants ask that case be dismissed, or, order 
complainant to show cause why such dismissal should not be 
made. 

No. 20680, Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. Complainant asks for reopening for further hear- 
ing under shortened procedure in relation to rule 77 of Tariff 
Circular 18-A. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES ” 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 4085, bonds of States- 
boro Northern Railway, extending for five years the maturity date 
of $120,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent bonds which mature June 1, 
1929, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7731, authorizing the Cincinnati 
Union Terminal Co. to issue $3,000,000 of 5 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, consisting of 30,000 shares of the par value of $100 a 
share, and $5,250,000 of short-term notes; the stock to be sold at 
not less than par and accrued dividends and the notes at not less 
than their face amounts, and the proceeds expended in connection 
with the construction by the applicant of a union passenger station 
and equipment terminal at Cincinnati, O., approved. 

Second suplemental report and order in F. D. No. 6899, authoriz- 
ing the Georgia & Florida Railroad (1) to issue a short term note 
or notes in the aggregate principal amount of $26,344 and (2) to con- 
ditionally issue not exceeding $1,100,000, aggregate principal amount, 
of first-mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series A, by assignment 
and transfer of the carrier’s interest therein as collateral security 
for a short term note, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7666, authorizing the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. to abandon part of its Robinson Run 
branch, in Harrison county, W. Va., approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7751 (amended). The Western Maryland asks for 
authority to lease and operate the property of the Greenbrier, Cheat 
& Elk under section 5, paragraph 2, and to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of $650,000 of five per cent bonds of the Green- 
brier, Cheat & Elk, maturing July 15, 1954. The original application 
was: for permission to operate that railroad under lease in accordance 
with the provisions of section 1 (18). 

Finance No. 7766. Joint petition of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Fern Creek Telephone Co., for the transfer 
of the property of the latter to the former for $18,000. 

Finance No. 7767. Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railroad Co. 
asks authority to extend the maturity, from July 1, 1925, to July 1, 
1950, of its first mortgage 344 per cent gold bonds and to increase 
the rate of interest to 5 per cent. There are $45,000,000 of such bonds 
outstanding, in the hands of the Baltimore & Ohio. They are pledged 
as security for a like amount of Baltimore & Ohio southwestern 
division bonds, the rate of interest on which is 5 per cent. 

Finance No. 7521. Amended application of Yankton, Norfolk & 
Southern Railroad Co. for authority to issue $3,000,000 of first mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold coupon bonds instead of $3,500,000 of such bonds, 
and making other changes in application. 

Finance No. 7768. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co. asks authority to issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., $13,297,000 of general mortgage 4% per cent bonds, 
series C, and the Pennsylvania asks authority to assume, as lessee 
and guarantor, obligation and liability in respect of said bonds. Bonds 
to be delivered to Pennsylvania in partial reimbursement for indebted- 
ness due by applicant to lessee. 

Finance No. 7769. John A. Hulen, receiver of Trinity & Brazos 
Valley Railway Co., asks authority to issue $648,560 of receiver’s cer- 
tificates to provide money for new steel rails and rehabilitation of 
55 box cars. 

Finance No. 7770. The San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Co. 
asks authority to extend its lines 1.5 miles in Harris county, Tex., to 
enable applicant and Texas & New Orleans to provide needed rail 
services for a considerable area in Houston, Tex., and near the Upper 
Houston Ship Channel. 

Finance No. 7771. Western Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority to 
construct a branch line in San Joaquin county, Calif., 3.25 miles, 
— a connection with its main line near Harte, to serve a sugar 
actory. 
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Finance No. 7772. Chicago & North Western Railwa 


authority to issue and sell $9,084,000 of general mortgage yi asks 
cent gold bonds of 1987, on account of exchange, retirement rete git 
- ing 


and/or payment, at or before maturity, of a like amount of ¢ 


W. sinking fund bonds of 1879 now outstanding which fall due 6 & ¥. 
1, 1929. Applicant plans to sell the proposed issue of bonds October 
at the best price obtainable. No arrangements have been p23‘! 
yet for the marketing of the bonds. made as 


WABASH UNIFICATION PLAN 


The Traffic World Washington Buresy 


Members of the Commission and its staff who handle pla 
for the unification of railroads have noted the inauguration r 
connection with the Wabash plan for an eastern system of 
effort to obtain the sentiment of Wabash patrons jp respec 
to the plan. They have also heard, unofficially, of a letter ae 
by the Toledo, Peoria & Western to it= patrons advising then 
to defer making any reply to the circular letter of the Wabash 
until more is known about the proposition. . 

Neither of these letters has reached the Commission's 4, 
in Finance Docket No. 7685, the one created by the Wabash Dlan 
It is doubtful whether the letters would receive a place even 
in the correspondence part of that docket. Unless contained 
in a letter asking some question about the plan, as a quotation 
there would be no reason for placing them in the correspond. 
ence file. 

At various times the Commission has been deluged with 
letters and resolutions about cases before it. The writers 
sent them so that they could get their views, as they thought, 
before the Commission, without thinking that the only way 
views could legitimately be put before the Commission woul 
be in the form of sworn testimony given at a hearing at which 
the giver of views could be cross-examined by the other side 
of the controversy. 

Recently the Commission was annoyed by the propagania 
carried on by the Southern Pacific, Western Pacific, and Great 


‘Northern in respect of the rival applications of the Great North. 


ern and the Western Pacific for authority to build a line from 
Klamath Falls, Ore., to Paxton, Calif. The propaganda efforts 
resulted in resolutions being sent to the Commission. The 
propaganda became so annoying that Commissioner Meyer wrote 
a letter to the presidents of the carriers saying that “propaganda 
of the sort now apparently in vogue is not helpful and should 
not be tolerated.” (See Traffic World, July 6, p. 62.) 

The result of that rebuke was an agreement by the presi- 
dents of the rival roads to quit the things that had been found 
distasteful to Commissioner Meyer and his colleagues. Mr 
Meyer told the presidents that it was assumed that they knew 
that cases were decided by the Commission on the record as 
made at hearings, under oath, and not by the consideration of 
resolutions, communications, newspaper articles and the like. 

The Toledo, Peoria & Western letter, written by way of 
advice to its patrons in respect to a letter sent out by the 
Wabash, reminded those patrons that the application would be 
handled, in due course, before the Commission. The letter, 
signed by President George P. McNear, Jr., however, contro: 
verted an allegation in the Wabash application that “it (stock 
of the Toledo, Peoria & Western) is understood to be in the 
hands of interests willing to sell on fair terms.” 

Mr. McNear said it was sufficient to say that the statement 
made on p. 41 of the Wabash application about the Toledo. 
Peoria & Western stock “is without the slightest foundation.” 


W. & L. E. SFATION FIGHT 


The Pittsburgh and West Virginia, an intervener in Finance 
No. 7298, operation of passenger terminal facilities at Clevelané, 
O., by Wheeling & Lake Erie, and Finance No. 7299, abandon: 
ment of passenger terminal facilities at Cleveland. O., by W. é 
L. E., has applied to the federal court at Cleveland for an order 
setting aside the orders of the Commission in those cases per 
mitting the abandonment of the old Wheeling and Lake Erie 
station, the sale of that property to the union station compat! 
in that city, and the operation of Wheeling & Lake Erie trails 
into and out of the new passenger station when it shall be 
completed. 

As issued the orders in those cases were to become opel 
tive August 9. The Pittsburgh & West Virginia, in anticipation 
of its suit, asked the Commission to postpone the orders until 
August 23. It pointed out that the law said the Commissid 
should allow at least 30 days for compliance with its orders 
and that in this case, although the orders were dated July $ 
they were not received by it until July 23. 

The Commission, after the suit was begun, postponed the 
effective date until August 20, but the postponement came too 
late to be of benefit to the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. It 
filed its suit at what it considered the latest hour possible rather 
than run the risk of having the orders go into effect before it 
took steps. f 

In substance, the petitioner alleged that the stockholders ° 
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wheeling & Lake Erie had not had the benefit of the judg- 
a of disinterested directors of the company when they voted 
mn the station and move into the union station, and had, 
P ro peen deprived of their inherent right. The petitioner 
ors ot that, inasmuch as the Commission found that the 
ean & Ohio, New York Central and the Nickel Plate 

on Wheeling & Lake Erie stock in violation of the Clayton 
- t law, the directors elected by the votes of the stock 
illegally held could not act in a disinterested way for the 
» servation of the rights of the stockholders, especially in 
a of the fact that it was the personal obligation of the Van 
‘yeringeD prothers, as controllers of the building company 
structing the union station in Cleveland to provide, at their 
= expense, entry into the station from the east in exchange 
ir the air rights acquired by them over the station. Entry 
‘om the east, except at prohibitive grades, it was contended, 
‘ould be had only over the land of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
~ The Commission has denied the petition of the Pittsburgh 
; West Virginia for rehearing or reargument in Finance No. 
-g and Finance No. 7299, the two finance dockets covering 
je abandonment of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Ontario street 
sssenger station and the entry of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
ato the new union station. Denial of the petition leaves the 
natter to be dealt with by the court because the Commission 
ys shown unwillingness, by that denial, to consider the matter 


any further. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE 


Sixty billion dollars as “a conservative figure for capital out- 
yy for transportation facilities” was set forth by Dr. C. S. Dun- 
an, economist of the Association of Railway Executives, in an 
address August 16 at Williamstown, Mass., before the Institute 
of Politics, on the subject, “The Transportation Factor in Com- 
erce.” 

P “Next year will see the increase of more than $2,000,000,000 
in addition,” said he. 

These estimates were made in connection with a discussion 
based on the premise that “the transportation of property is an 
economic process,” in the course of which the speaker said: 

‘Let us, therefore, lay down certain premises or postulates 
which we shall assume are acceptable without further discussion: 


goti-trus 


1. Transportation is an economic activity because it adds time 
and place values to goods. 

2, Transportation is a pervasive economic factor, running through 
the entire fabric of our commercial and industrial life; it is met with 
at all times and everywhere. 

3. Transportation has broadened markets until for some com- 
modities the civilized world itself is one economic unit. 

4. Transportation has made possible large-scale, mass production, 
_ in turn, requires large-scale, mass transportation and dis- 
tribution. 

5. The economic efficiency not only of individual industries but 
aso of the nation is, to a great extent, measured by the efficiency 
f available transportation service. 


Adequate Service 


“With the premises thus set forth as the basis, I shall lay 
down the first thesis: Adequate transportation service is a 
tational asset. 

“Along with natural resources and favorable climatic con- 
ditions and, in many respects, as fundamental to national well- 
being as are these, should be classed those facilities for trans- 
porting crude and processed materials from point of production 
to final destination. 

“But to be a real national asset the transportation service 
must first be adequate. By adequate transportation service is 
eant that there is with certainty the right kind of facilities in 
proper condition at the right place at the right time for the 
Drompt loading and dispatch of the shipment to the point of 
destination. 

“What then have we in this country in the nature of trans- 
portation machinery? As to capital investment: For railroads 
the book investment is upward of $25,000,000,000; for motor 
vehicles and improved highways, the reported amount for the 
former represents more than $20,000,000,000 and for the latter 
More than $10,000,000,000; for waterways hundreds of millions 
wore; for electric lines hundreds of millions still; for airplanes 
rapidly increasing millions more. Certainly $60,000,000,000 would 
€ @ conservative figure for capital outlay for transportation 
facilities, Next year will see the increase of more than $2,000,- 
0,000 in addition. 


The Transportation Machine 
“So much for capital investment. The facilities are repre- 


sated by approximately 58,000 locomotives and more than 
a freight cars; by more than 21,300,000 passenger motor 
ae €s and 3,114,000 motor trucks and with more than 625,000 
“es of improved roads for them to run over; by barges and 


— on rivers and canals and lake boats on our ‘inland 


‘by rapidly multiplying airplanes. 
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“The automobile industry claims that the number of work- 
men employed directly and indirectly in that single field is more 
than 4,340,000. The number of employes on the railroads is 
somewhat more than one and three-quarter million directly em- 
ployed and certainly an equal number indirectly employed. It 
would appear, therefore, between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 persons 
are engaged either directly or indirectly by the transportation 
agencies of this country. 

“This huge machine, too vast for a human mind to grasp, 
with this great multitude of employes, is operating day and 
night in transportation service. Its adequacy to meet the de- 
mands made upon it is testified to by those who use its service. 
This is doubtless the best kind of proof. 

“But the potential capacity to serve may be one thing, while 
the actual ability to serve may be quite another. The trans- 
portation machine must be efficiently operated. Efficient opera- 
tion requires intelligent management, progressive improvements 
through new designs, new inventions, new practices, cooperative 
effort from employes and the shippers who are served. Per- 
haps given intelligent management the other things are results 
thereof. 

“All of these things have been realized in the field of trans- 
portation. The marvelous development of the motor vehicle has 
become a mere commonplace. The highways extending their 
network throughout the country are becoming matter-of-fact 
affairs. Types and designs in barges are improving yearly. 
Airplanes are a growing marvel. 

“If one speaks of the railroads, the same elements of prog- 
ress are found there. New, powerful locomotives, better cars, 
safer equipment, electrical signal devices, heavier rails, better 
ballast, more secondary, yard and passing tracks are the con- 
crete evidence of an expenditure of three-fourths of a billion 
dollars annually. 

“In operation there are longer and heavier trains, faster and 
surer schedules, decreasing loss and damage claims, longer runs 
between division points, a high standard of maintenance and in 
general a full response to the demands of the public for a de- 
pendable and economical service. Fuel consumption has been 
materially reduced. Despite rising wage costs, the largest single 
item in operating expenses, a substantial reduction has been 
made in the total of these expenses. 

“Railroading has largely ceased to be spectacular. Curious 
eyes are focused on the newer developments on the highways 
and in the air. Energy and enterprise and genius, however, are 
not gone out of railroads. 


Under Private Operation 


“Thus, in new devices, inventions, cooperation, progressive 
practices, intelligent management, the transportation service of 
our nation in the peaceful pursuits of commerce offers favorable 
comparison with that of any country in the world. With par- 
donable pride, we believe that, in adequacy, efficiency, depend- 
ability and economical operation, it is the best in the world. 
It is a great national asset. 

“These achievements have been realized under private own- 
ership and operation. There are other nations that have pur- 
sued a different policy. They have accepted transportation serv- 
ice, at least by rail, as a government function. Without dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of this perennial question, I submit 
that (1) neither in service nor cost can any government opera- 
tion anywhere in the world show a better record than ours, (2) 
effective government operation increases step by step with the 
degree of autocracy of government, and (3) a democratic gov- 
ernment is not fitted and never has been successful in such a 
field of endeavor. .. . 

“As has been indicated, there are different means of trans- 
portation, by rail, by highway, by water and by air. The nat- 
ural question arises as to which method will best succeed in 
the competitive struggle. 

“One must be rash indeed to rush into the field of prophecy 
here. But as new methods are developed and the fogs of early 
enthusiasm gradually clear away, we begin to see that there 
may be a place for each in a well coordinated whole. I can, 
however, with confidence lay down a second thesis at this point: 
The bulwark of our great national asset in adequate and effi- 
cient transportation is today and for the discernible future, our 
system of railroads. 

“Our highways, improved for motor vehicles, are principally 
used to carry passengers. Of those, upward of 95 per cent ride 
in privately owned cars, only about one-third traveling on busi- 
ness. The busses haui the rest. Unquetsionably the railroad 
passenger revenues have been greatly decreased thereby. And 
there are the airplanes. Rails, however, still maintain a su- 
periority in the long haul, even here. 

“I am speaking rather of transportation as a factor in com- 
merce. In this field we hear much of trucks, of inland water- 
ways, and latest of airplanes. There are 3,114,000 trucks, with 
625,000 miles of improved highways. There is a government 


operation of barges from Birmingham, Ala., via Mobile, New 
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Orleans and St. Louis to the Twin Cities. There are other 
boats and barges on the Mississippi, the Ohio and its tributaries 
and on various other navigable streams, and on the Great Lakes 
are large fleets. What is the relative importance of all these 
various means of transportation? 

“The latest available figures are for 1927. In that year the 
total reported ton-mileage of freight was nearly 587% billions— 
that many tons carried one mile. Of this amount the Great 
Lakes carried 15.9 per cent. In general their traffic has kept step 
with the increase of the country’s traffic. All other inland water- 
ways, the Atlantic coast rivers, the Gulf coast rivers, the Pacific 
coast rivers, the Mississippi-Ohio system, canals and other water- 
ways account for only 1.5 per cent. The motor trucks, by an 
estimate for 1926, handled 3.2 per cent, one-half of which was 
within city limits. This leaves for the rail carriers 80.9 per 
cent of the total ton-miles, 475,406,000,000 out of the total of 
587,429,000,000 ton-miles. 

“I have not yet spoken of airplanes. Other than passengers, 
mail is their major item. Mail routes are being rapidly extended, 
but it is learned from government sources that the rates pay 
only half the cost. The government has had a deficit of $5,000,- 
000 on air mail for the past year. The cost of hauling mer- 
chandise is today about 10 cents per mile as compared with 1.08 
cents by rail. It is also to be noted that the chief items which 
may be counted on at this time for airplane express are checks 
for collection, movie films, machine parts, and sample dresses. 
Thus, it appears that for some time the rail carriers would be 
the mainstay of our transportation system, in competition with 
airplane express. 


Rails the Mainstay 


“It would seem obvious, therefore, to conclude that the main- 
stay of our transportation service, today and for tomorrow, is 
the rail system, and that all other facilities are and must be 
supplementary and auxiliary to it. When ice closes navigable 
streams and stops lake traffic, through fogs and storms, by day 
and by night, the drab and unromantic looking freight car still 
faithfully serves the needs of commerce. It continues to fur- 
nish a service in harmony with the ‘increased tempo’ of modern 
business, which is said to be the outstanding new element in 
recent economic trends. Transcontinental schedules, only a few 
years ago measured in weeks, and later in days, are now meas- 
ured in hours and minutes. 

“It follows, also, I think, that the present problem is one of 
coordinating the various facilities. In the words of General 
Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad: ‘Each kind 
of transportation should be developed in cooperation with the 
others, with the understanding that each has its own special 
field in which it particularly excels. The public should have 
the best form of service that each can produce, or which can 
be rendered jointly by two or more in combination.’ 

“Thus, we have the recent development of coordinated mo- 
tor bus and truck-rail service. We have railroads entering avia- 
tion. 

“On the other hand, the law forbids a similar coordination 
of rail and water service. Into that field the rails cannot enter. 
And so we have the experiment, whether noble or not, of the 
government engaged in operating a barge line from Birmingham, 
Ala., via New Orleans and St. Louis to the Twin Cities, a service 
later to be extended to Chicago, up the Missouri, and on other 
tributaries of the Mississippi, except the Ohio. We have a law 
compelling all other common carriers to join in through routes 
with this line, and a continued drive by it to secure such a divi- 
sion of through rates as will pay at least a part of the differential 
in rates which it gives the shippers. 

“But, clearly, if we are to have the best form of transporta- 
tion service to the public in the peaceful pursuits of commerce, 
there must be even-handed justice to all forms—fair treatment 
is required from those agencies and from the government. 

“The only permanent element in transportation is change. 
No transportation system is ever fully and finally complete. In 
their adjustments to achieve a continuously better service, and 
in addition to coordinating the various agencies, we face the 
problem of consolidation. It is the adopted policy. In this mat- 
ter we return again to the fact that transportation is an eco- 
nomic process, for the most part developed by private capital, 
owned and operated by private management. Whatever unifi- 
cations take place, and in whatever agencies, must take place 
on a common-sense business basis. 


Plea for Fair Treatment 


“We know, of course, that the present railroad systems are 
the result of previous mergers. We recognize that merging of 
small units of business into large ones is the order of the day. 
No one has ever suggested tearing our present systems apart 
to restore the independence of the original short, local lines. 
Consolidations of the past are admittedly helpful in giving bet- 
ter service at less cost. It would not seem reasonable to believe 
that the full benefits of unification were attained when legis- 
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lative acts practically ‘froze’ the situation. It would rather 
reasonable to believe that the transportation agencies, like rf 
kinds of business, should be permitted to seek that size ne 
type of organization which will enable them to serve the . 
best. They ought to be allowed such freedom as is neces : 
under proper regulation and supervision, to realize the ectnom” 
of operation and the betterment of service through such Unies 
tion and consolidation as will enable them to operate on ty 
most effective basis. ° 
“And, further, regulation should: cover the whole of comm 
carrier service, by whatever agency. This is not true today t 
will appeal to every fair mind, I believe, that it is not an 
handed justice to regulate one agency strictly and let Others 
free. The highest type of service cannot thus be secureq” . 


SOUTHERN ANTI-TRUST CASE 


The Commission, in No. 22120, Interstate Commerce (op. 
mission vs. Southern, has amended paragraph 4 of count 2 of jt; 
Clayton anti-trust complaint against the Southern so as to Make 
more definite its allegation that the effect of the ownership g 
the stock, and the incidents thereto, of the Mobile ¢ Ohio 
and the New Orleans Northeastern by the Southern “may }, 
to substantially lessen competition’ among them, 

The Commission, in the amended complaint, gives notig 
to the Southern that it is required to make answer to the cop. 
plaint “before October 10, 1929.” 


IOWA RATE INVESTIGATION 


The Commission, in No. 22525, rates on fresh meats anj 
packing house products in Iowa, on petition of the railroads, has 
instituted an inquiry into the quality of rates on the commodities 
mentioned established by the Iowa Commission December » 
1928. The railroads alleged that those rates caused unjust dis. 
crimination against interstate commerce. 


LUMBER FROM WEST AND SOUTH 


Joint hearing at Chicago, before Examiner Mohundro, in 
docket 21999, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and others 
against the A. C. & Y. and others, docket 22314, California Reg 
Wood Association against the A. C. & Y. and others, docket 
22087, California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associ. 
ation against the A. C. & Y. and others, and docket 22164, South 
ern Pine Association against the A. & W. and others, ended 
August 9, with the presentation of rebuttal testimony by H. W. 
Proebstel, traffic manager, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
and A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager, Southern Pine Association. 
Their testimony principally consisted of the submission of cor. 
rections to figures previously presented and other details for 
the completion of their respective cases. 


PRIVATE CAR PASS RULE 


So as to embody in its regulations the views expressed in 
its report in the Private Passenger Train Car case, 155 1. C. 0. 
775, the Commission, by division 4, has amended the regulations 
to govern the forms and recording of passes, issue of 1917, pre 
scribed by order dated July 6, 1916, by adding the following: 


A car pase may be issued only for cars owned by the issuing 
carrier or held by it under lease for use in its business as a com- 
mon carrier. It may not be issued for other cars. This provision is 
not to be construed as prohibiting the issuance of passes for cars of 
lines operated as a part of the same system. See in the Matter of 
the Use of Private Passenger Train Cars, 155 I. C. C. 775. 


The amendment to the regulations was voted on July 30 to 
be effective August 1, but the amendment was not made public 
until August 10. 


STOLE FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


“Fred Slaughter, Curtis Williams and Odell Lee were caught 
in the act of robbing a freight car in the railroad yard at De 
troit, on June 4, by special agents of the railroad,” says th 
Department of Justice. “Williams and Lee were arrested and 
Slaughter made his escape, but later was apprehended. Thes 
parties to violations of the law against thefts from interstalé 
commerce were arraigned in the federal court at Detroit and 
Lee and Williams entered pleas of guilty to a charge of theft 
from interstate shipments. Lee was sentenced to serve two 
and a half years and Williams to serve three years, both in the 
Leavenworth penitentiary. The case against Slaughter will be 
tried at a later date.” 


N. Y. C. TRAIN RADIO 
An application for a license to operate a portable radio ste 
tion on a locomotive for communication with the caboose has 
been filed by the New York Central with the Federal Rail 
Commission. A previous license application of the carrier wa 
denied June 18. 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of South Dakota.) Rule that proof of bad 
condition or loss of property, placed with common carrier for 
ransportation in good order, when delivered to consignee, cre- 
ates presumption that terminal carrier caused it and imposes 
burden on latter to show that goods came into its possession in 
damaged condition, does not relieve shipper of burden of proving 
condition or quantity of goods delivered at destination—J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry Co., 226 N. W. 

, 273. 
we ensignee weighing dray loads of coal removed from rail- 
road car on its scales a mile away held not entitled to recover 
from terminal carrier for shortage in weight, in absence of evi- 
dence of such shortage in coal delivered to consignee, in view of 
possible error in delivery, unloading without weighing, and pos- 
sible theft by consignee’s employes and others.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeal of Louisiana. Orleans.) Limitation of or 
exemption from liability in provision of contract of carriage, that 
wless caused by its negligence carrier shall not be liable for 
loss, damage or delay caused by nature of or defect or inherent 
vice in the property shipped, while valid, does not relieve carrier 
of obligation to prove cause was one of the things enumerated in 
the provision, and so of furnishing affirmative proof showing all 
essential matters with reference to the handling of refrigerator 
cat in Which melons reached destination in damaged condition.— 
Joseph Chalona Co. vs. American ‘Ry. Express Co., 123 Sou. Rep. 
147. 

Records of icing refrigerator car throughout trip, showing 
ice supply was not allowed to shrink below four-fifths of capacity 
of bunkers and that they were refilled to full capacity, do not 
show such inconsistencies as to warrant disbelieving them be- 
cause shOWing that during one 24 hours only 2,400 pounds were 
required to fill the bunkers, while during another 4% hours at 
night 1,800 pounds were melted and had to be replaced.—Ibid. 

Evidence in action for damage to shipment of melons held 
to show bunkers were kept in well-iced condition throughout the 
trip.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeal of Louisiana. Orleans.) Where watermel- 
ons shipped were stolen more than 48 hours after placement of 
cars in accordance with directions of consignee, reasonable 
opportunity was afforded consignee for removal of melons and 
liability of carriers with respect to the loss was that of ware. 
houseman only, under uniform bill of lading.—Bonura & Co. vs. 
New Orleans & N. E. R. R. Co., 123 Sou. Rep. 149. 

Interstate shipment of goods is governed by federal au- 
thority and jurisprudence.—Ibid. 

Consignee of cars of watermelons, suing carrier for loss of 
melons by theft occurring after placement of cars in accordance 
with consignee’s instructions and reasonable opportunity for 
removal of melons, had burden to prove negligence of carriers 
48 Warehousemen, and, on failure to prove that carriers did not 
exercise reasonable caution for protection of melons, could not 
recover.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeal of Louisiana. Second Circuit.) In action 
for loss of part of shipment, evidence held insufficient to show 
that parts of drilling equipment were improperly loaded on flat 
car.—Weaver Bros. vs. Texas & P. Ry. Co., 123 Sou. Rep. 195. 

Under Civ. Code, Art. 2754, making carriers liable for loss 
of things intrusted to their care, unless they can prove that loss 
Was Occasioned by accidental or uncontrollable events, evidence 
held insufficient to relieve carrier of liability for loss of parts of 
trilling equipment in shipment.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Where shipment claimed by 
consignee to have been delivered to another was an interstate 
shipment, it was governed by the Federal Bills of Lading Act 
1916 (49 USCA, Sees. 81-124.—Carter vs. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry. Co, 18 S. W. Rep. (2d) 376. 

Carrier having right to require production of bill of lading 
before making a delivery of shipment, in case it delivers goods 
vithout production thereof, does so at its peril.—Ibid. 

Carrier delivering shipment to another at direction of con- 
Sgnee cannot be held liable to owner having given such direc- 
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tions, in that owner has right to authorize carrier to deliver 
goods to another person.—Ibid. 

Carrier’s delivery of shipment to agent of consignee or any 
other person entitled to the goods who has been authorized to 
receive them will relieve carrier from further liability.—Ibid. 

Though bill of lading must be in writing, an order directing 
agent to receive goods for consignee is not required to be writ- 
ten.—Ibid. 

Consignee as owner of goods could orally require carrier to 
deliver shipment to another person.—Ibid. 

Evidence in suit against railroad to recover value of carload 
of flour claimed to have been wrongfully delivered to one other 
than consignee, relative to whether consignee had authorized 
delivery to another, held to present a question for jury.—Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Waco.) Where railroad 
notified consignee immediately on arrival of cotton, but con- 
signee gave no directions for more than three days as to placing 
car for unloading, carrier, under Rev. St. 1925, Arts. 887, 6394, as 
miatter of law was liable only as warehouseman for cotton de- 
stroyed by fire.—Southwest National Bank of Dallas vs. Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. of Texas, 18 S. W. Rep. (2d) 807 

Railroad company to limit its liability for shipment to that 
of warehouseman is not required after due notice to consignee 
to unload goods and store same in warehouse under Rev. St. 
1925, Art. 6394, providing that railroad cannot charge storage 
unless owner or consignee neglects to remove it for more than 
three days, and Article 887 relating to duty to notify consignee 
and carrier’s liability as warehouseman.—Ibid. 

That carrier after holding car at destination for more than 
three days after notice to consignee thereafter at consignee’s 
request moved car to unloading track designated held not to 
amount to recognition of its liability as common carrier rather 
than warehouseman.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeal of Louisiana. Orleans.) Where carrier ad- 
mitted its negligence in failing to divert shipments of bananas 
from Atlanta to Nashville as instructed, but sought to avoid lia- 
bility on plea that loss would have occurred anyway, because, if 
shipper’s agent had not taken possession of shipment at Atlanta, 
they would have been sent on to Nashville, where they would 
have arrived as promptly as if diversion orders had been prop- 
erly carried out, held, that burden was on carrier to prove such 
facts affirmatively, since facts as to schedules of its own freight 
and special trains were matters peculiarly within its knowledge, 
and it was not justified in relying on conjectures or probabilities. 
—Vaccaro Bros. & Co. vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 123 Sou Rep. 
355. 


Shipper’s agent, by taking possession of bananas at destina- 
tion originally designated by shipper, did not ratify and acquiesce 
in carrier’s action in failing to divert shipments on shipper’s in. 
structions, since it was agent’s duty to minimize the loss, and 
evidence showed that, when shipments reached original destina- 
tion, bananas, though in good condition, could not safely be 
shipped further.—Ibid. 

Where one, by his negligence, has created a situation which 
will probably result in loss to another, he cannot complain if 
that other, in good faith, does what seems reasonable and proper 
in an effort to minimize the loss.—Ibid. 


Where carrier negligently failed to divert shipments of 
bananas as instructed by shipper, court must assume, in absence 
of charge of fraud or bad faith and of proof to contrary, that 
price received for fruit on sale by shipper’s agent, who took 
possession thereof at original destination, was all that it was 
reasonably worth.—Ibid. 

Market value, and not contract price at which sale of goods 
is made, is, as a general rule, determinative of quantum of loss 
sustained because of carrier’s misdelivery of goods, where arti- 
cle sold is one easily procurable on open market, since it is duty 
of one who has made that contract to sell, and who by negligence 
of another is prevented from delivering goods he intended to 
deliver, to go into open market and purchase other goods to 
fulfill his contract.—Ibid. 

Where ‘goods are not readily procurable on open market, 
and no proof of actual market value is available, contract price 
at which goods were sold may be assumed to be actual value, 
for purpose of determining seller’s loss because of carrier’s fail- 
ure to deliver at proper destination.—Ibid. 


In shipper’s action against carrier for failure to divert ship- 
ments of bananas as instructed, evidence held sufficient to show 
that shipments could have arrived at destination to which di- 
verted at same time as they arrived at original destination, and 
that therefore they would have been in same merchantable con- 
dition.—Ibid. 

In shipper’s action against carrier for negligent failure to 
divert shipments of bananas as instructed, carrier, having made 
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the error, should, as between the two parties, stand the loss.— 
Ibid. 





(Court of Appeal of Louisiana. First Circuit.) Obligations 
of defendant, who contracted to transport by automobile truck a 
load of household goods and furniture, in absence of express 
limitations in contract, must be presumed to be same as those 
of a public common carrier under Civ. Code, Art. 2752, and he 
was responsible for safe transportation of such property and was 
bound to make delivery in same apparent good order and condi- 
tion.—Flann vs. House, 123 Sou. Rep. 40. 

Defendant contracting to transport by automobile truck a 
load of household goods and furniture was liable for damage to 
such property caused by overloading or improperly loading 
truck, resulting in its capsizing on public highway, since he 
must be presumed to know exactly the weight which truck could 
safely carry and how to load household goods thereon.—Ibid. 

On issue of amount recoverable by plaintiff for damages to 
his household goods and furniture during course of transporta- 
tion by motor-truck which capsized on highway, value to plain- 
tiff of goods destroyed, or so badly damaged that they could not 
be restored to their original condition, was not limited to mar- 
ketable value thereof in estimation of third persons, but should 
be judged on an estimate based upon price of replacement for 
new articles of similar character.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Amarillo.) Action of trial 
court in giving instruction to jury to find for defendants is funda- 
mental error, if evidence and law required submission to jury, 
and must be considered by Court of Appeals.—Austin vs. Chi- 
cago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 18 S. W. Rep. (2d) 733. 

Negligence of carriers in failing to provide shipper of hogs 
with suitable and safe facilities for unloading of hogs, resulting 
in retention of hogs on cars for more than legal limit of time 
without feed and water and rest, held question for jury under 
the evidence, notwithstanding provision in contract for shipment 
requiring shipper to unload hogs.—Ibid. 

A common carrier cannot contract against its own negli- 
gence or place unreasonable restrictions on its common law lia- 
bility, though the contract be for interstate shipment of hogs.— 
Ibid. 

If contract requires: shipper of live stock to load, unload, 
feed and water stock at his own expense and risk, it is duty of 
carrier to furnish shipper with opportunity and facilities for 
properly watering stock during transportation.—Ibid 

A limitation of liability by carrier to be valid must be rea. 
sonable, and carrier cannot, by declaring or stipulating that it 
shall not be so considered, divest itself of liability’ attached to 
fixed legal character of its occupation.—Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Waco.) Terminal rail- 
road receiving live stock from another railroad for transportation 
but short distance to destination is “connecting carrier” under 
Rev. St. 1925, Art. 905, and when impleaded in action against 
initial carrier cannot, under Article 1995, Subd. 24, assert plea of 
privilege to be sued in county of residence.—Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. vs. Hines, 18 S. W. (2d) 833. 

Affidavits and evidence on issue of impleaded defendant rail- 
road to be sued for damages to freight shipment in county of its 
residence held to warrant overruling plea of privilege on ground 
that such impleaded defendant was connecting carrier under 
Rev. St. 1925, Art. 905, with respect to through shipment and 
subject to suit under Article 1995, Subd. 24.—Ibid. 

Evidence held to warrant jury findings that terminal car- 
rier’s negligent delay in delivering live stock was proximate 
cause of injury to animals.—lIbid. 

Issues submitted in action against carrier for damages to 
live stock shipment as to delivery with reasonable dispatch, neg- 
ligence in failing to make such delivery, value of animals, 
whether terminal carrier made delivery with diligence and dis- 
patch, and whether terminal carrier’s negligence was sole and 
proximate cause of death of animals, held not broader or more 
general than issues made by pleading and evidence.—Ibid. 

Special issues submitted in action for loss of live stock due 
to ecarrier’s negligence, considered with findings in response 
thereto, held not objectionable as imposing absolute duty on car- 
riers to deliver stock with reasonable dispatch, instead of re- 
quiring carriers merely to exercise ordinary care to make such 
delivery.—Ibid. 

In action against initial carrier for damages to live stock, in 
which defendant impleaded terminal carrier, special findings as 
to negligence of initial carrier, and whether terminal carrier’s 
negligence was sole and proximate cause of damage, held not 
contradictory or inconsistent.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Louisiana. Second Circuit.) Evidence 
in suit against railroad to recover value of mules dying in ship- 
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ment and damage to others held sufficient to establish q 
in the sum of $10 per head as to mules surviving shipment 
lins et al. vs. Texas & P. Ry. Co., 123 Southern Rep. 504°" 
Loss occasioned by reason of delay in putting mules eo 
ket because of emaciated condition due to fault and negjj _ 
of railroad during transportation constituted a legitimate ine 
of damage recoverable from railroad.—Ibid. item 
Evidence in suit against railroad to recover for death 
mules and damage to others in shipment held sufficient to est : 
— of carrier, within meaning of Civ. Code, Art v754 
—Ibid. eine 
Delays of train on which mules were shipped, caused py 
necessity of repairing engine and also in setting out and Dicki ‘ 
up cars were not due to accidental causes within exceptions 
named in bill of lading so as to exempt carrier from liabilit 
death of mules and damage to others.—Ibid. — 
Confining mules in railroad car for more than 40 consecutiy 
hours without food, water or rest, in violation of U. §. Rey St 
1878, Secs. 4386-4389, constituted negligence per se, and rendered 
carrier liable for whatever damage resulted therefrom.—piq : 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Supreme Court of Alabama.) Where members of Sendee 
firm lived outside free delivery zone, whether telegraph company 
exercised reasonable and proper diligence in delivering message 
on Saturday afternoon, when sendee’s place of business was 
closed, was question for jury——C. M. McMahen & Sons ys, Wey. 
ern Union Telegraph & Cable Co., 123 So. Rep. 76. 

Telegraph company was under obligation to exercise due 
diligence to deliver message to mercantile firm at is place of 
business.—Ibid. ; 

Where, through alleged delay of telegraph company in deliy. 
ering message, buyer withdrew offer to buy potatoes which had 
already been shipped, seller was under duty to obviate or mini. 
mize impending loss resulting from delay by exercising re. 
sonable diligence in securing another purchaser on best terms 
available.—Ibid. 

Where requested charges, in action against telegraph com. 
pany for delay in delivering message, was based on hypothesis 
of jury’s belief, charges were properly refused.—Ibid. 

Where telegraph company received message after working 
hours on Saturday afternoon, at which time sendee’s place of 
business was closed, telegraph company was under no duty to 
know and seek out individual members of firm.—Ibid. ; 

In action against telegraph company for delay in delivering 
message offering to buy potatoes, instruction that, if seller re. 
sponded with reasonable diligence to offer of buyer, duty of 
diligence existing from time when buyer delivered telegram for 
transmission, seller had no cause of action against telegraph 
company, held not prejudicial error.—Ibid. 


BAGGAGE 


(Court of Appeal of Louisiana. Orleans.) Local transporta- 
tion company engaged in transportation of baggage arriving on 
trains was common carrier and entitled to restrict liability by 
special contract.—Lawes vs. New Orleans Transfer Co., Inc., 123 
So. Rep. 144. 

Where person delivers baggage to local transfer company. 
receives paper which from circumstances appears to be receipt 
to enable person to identify property, and no notice is given 
showing that it embodies special contract, no contract arises as 
matter of law from acceptance of receipt, and carrier in order 
to relieve itself from liability from loss is bound to establish 
contract.—Ibid. 

Omission of passenger to read paper given by local transfer 
company as receipt for goods received by carrier is not negli 
gence per se.—Ibid. 

Question whether party receiving receipt for baggage 
goods shipped accepted it would notice that it contained terms 
of special contract limiting liability so as to impose duty to read 
receipt, is one of evidence to be determined by jury.—lbid. 

Rule with respect to right of interstate carriers under Cat- 
mack Amendment (49 USCA, Sec. 20), permitting carriers (0 
limit their liability by including their regulations in published 
tariffs, does not apply to local transportation company.—Ibid. 

Where transfer company, on receiving baggage check from 
passenger arriving on train, gave passenger paper under circull: 
stances justifying her in believing that paper was nothing mort 
than receipt, when, as a matter of fact, paper contained contract 
limiting liability of transfer company, passenger was not bound 
by contract, since, in order to limit liability, transfer compan) 
must show passenger’s consent to contract.—Ibid. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
fer information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber 1 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
(Dig published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 


a i i a 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


(District Court, E. D. Virginia.) Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission’s order requiring carriers to reduce charge for refrig- 
eration or icing service held not unreasonable nor confiscatory 
pecause the rate fixed determined cost of hauling ice for re- 
frigeration without permitting inclusion of additional amount 
representing proportionate share per car of the general traffic 
expenses, since the freight rate on each shipment carried in 
refrigerator or iced car included proper allowance for traffic 
expenses; the ice in itself being an added convenience furnished 
py carrier and not part of shipment or lading.—Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co. et al. vs. United States et al., 33 Fed. Rep. (2d) 130. 





~ 


(District Court, D. Maryland.) United States District Court 
has jurisdiction, in advance of any action by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to entertain proceeding under 49 USCA, 
sec, 20 (9), to determine whether water carrier is taking part 
in transportation under a common arrangement with rail car- 
riers for continuous carriage or shipment, so as to obligate it 
to fle tariffs in accordance with section 1 (1) (a), and section 
5 (3).—United States vs. Munson S. S. Line, 33 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
211. 

Water carrier, receiving merchandise from rail carrier and 
issuing bill of lading to shipper for carriage of goods by water 
and paying freight rate for transportation of goods by rail at 
request of shipper to rail carrier on presentation of bills for 
the freight, was not taking part in transportation with rail car- 
riers under “common arrangement for a continuous carriage 
or shipment,” within the meaning of 49 USCA, secs. 1 (1) (a) 
and 15 (3), so as to require the establishment of through rates 
aid maximum joint rates.—lIbid. 





(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Ability of corporation to fur- 
nish adequate and satisfactory service is question to be deter- 
mined upon every application for certificate of convenience and 
necessity to operate motorbusses.—Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion ex rel. National Broadway Lines, Inc., vs. Wabash R. Co. 
et al., 167 N. E. Rep. 64. 

Upon application for certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to operate motorbusses between Chicago and East St. Louis, 
through Cicero, Lyons, Justice Park, Argo, Palos Park, Kanka- 
kee, Gilman, Onarga, Paxton, Rantoul, Urbana, Champaign, 
Monticello, Decatur, Pana, Hillsboro, Litchfield, Mount Olive, 
Staunton, Edwardsville, Granite City, Madison, and Venice, order 
of commission granting certificate held erroneous, in view of 
existing facilities.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Burden of proof was on peti- 
loners to show that freight rates on coal of which they com- 
plained were unreasonable.—Illinois Commerce Commission ex 
te. Brown Shoe Co. et al. vs. Illinois Traction, Inc. Illinois 
Commerce Commission ex rel. M. J. Buscher Ice & Coal Co. 
vs. Wabash Ry. Co. Same vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 167 
N. E. Rep. 38. 

On complaint of freight rates as unreasonable, where facts 
are controverted and decision of State Commerce Commission 
depends on credit to be given contradictory testimony, courts 
will give great weight to finding of commission.—Ibid. 

_In reviewing order of State Commerce Commission reducing 
freight rates because unreasonable, it is duty of courts to weight 
aid consider the evidence, and, if it is found that the order of 
the commission is without substantial foundation in the evidence, 
tt should be set aside, although there may be some evidence in 
re which, if uncontradicted, would support the order.— 


One testifying as an expert must show that he is qualified 
by knowledge and experience to testify to matters concerning 
Which hig testimony is given.—Ibid. 

a reviewing order of State Commerce Commission reduc- 
ing freight rates on coal between certain points, comparative 
= between other points in Illinois are not relevant unless 
ine conditions are shown to be substantially the same.—TIbid. 

Evidence held insufficient to sustain order made by State 
pmumerce Commission in reducing, because unreasonable freight 
ates on coal between certain points.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Michigan.) Railroad may not accept 
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less than rates for freight prescribed by tariff, else discrimina- 
tion would result.—Michigan Cent. R. R. vs. Claspy, 226 N. W. 
Rep. 216. 

In railroad’s action to recover balance due for freight charges 
on carload of coal, admission of tariff schedules of several roads 
over which shipment passed as filed with Interstate Commerce 
Commission and duly certified by custodian thereof held not 
error.—Ibid. 

In action by railroad to recover balance due for freight 
charges on carload of coal which had been shipped to inter- 
mediate point and reconsigned to destination in which defendant 
claimed benefit of through rate, evidence including tariff sched- 
ules of roads over which shipment passed held sufficient to 
authorize directed verdict for plaintiff.—lIbid. 





(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) Where goods were shipped 
with freight charges collect, and freight charges were deducted 
by consignee in his settlement with shipper, carrier, delivering 
the goods to consignee on 48-hour credit agreement, being unable 
to recover freight charges on account of consignee’s subsequent 
bankruptcy, held not entitled to collect charges from shipper, 
since carrier assumed risk of unauthorized delivery without col- 
lecting charges.—Moss Lumber Co. et al. vs. Michigan Cent. R. 
Co., 123 So. Rep. 89. 





(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Special contract for service 
by public carrier to state or city, parish or town government, 
free of cost or at reduced rates, is lawful and enforceable under 
interstate commerce act of 1887, as amended (49 USCA, sec. 1 
et seq.), Const. 1913, art. 287, and Const. 1921, art. 6—New 
Orleans & N. E. R. Co. vs. City of New Orleans, 123 So. Rep. 323. 

Evidence held to establish that railroad and city had entered 
into a special contract or agreement for movement of garbage 
cars outside the ordinary duties of a common carrier, at a rate 
or charge, not subject to approved or published tariffs, which 
agreement, having no time fixed for its termination, could not 
be abrogated without formal notice of intention to do so.—Ibid. 





o ° e . 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
; 1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit. Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) In libel for loss 
of boats by fire, boats held to have been delivered, not upon 
demise, but on charter to carry shipment of powder, in view of 
provisions of contract, where hire of tug was “for use of towing” 
notwithstanding that payments were spoken of as “rentals.”— 
Hansen vs. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Inc., 33 Fed. Rep. 
2d) 94. 
, Rule that barges when let with barges are demised is con- 
fined to those which have no motive power of their own.—Ibid. 

In libel for destruction of tug and barges from ignition of 
cargo of cordite and powder, charterer held not liable under 
evidence as to conduct of its agent in permitting nailing of gaso- 
line engine to case of powder and priming it with gasoline.— 
Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) In libel for loss of cargo, 
due to sinking of barge in Erie Canal, construction company, 
in charge of certain work on dam, held under duty to obey 
orders of superintendent of canal that three gates of dam be 
opened; superintendent being state official charged with respon- 
sibility of operating that portion of canal.—The J. B. Austin, Jr., 
Continental Grain Co. vs. Scott Bros. Const. Co., Inc., et al., 33 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 215. 

Tug and master held both liable for loss of cargo, due to 
sinking of barge in Erie Canal, where captain was remiss in 
failing to be on lookout, and in not acting more cautiously on 
approaching vicinity of dam, and after effect of draw was felt.— 
Ibid. ~ 
In libel for loss of cargo, due to sinking of barge in Erie 
Canal, evidence held insufficient to show joint contract of car- 
riage or joint operation, which would exempt tug from liability 
under Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 190-195), where master of tug 
was not her owner, but owner’s employe, but he was owner of 
barge.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Recital in bill of 
lading, which is both contract and receipt, that shipment is in 
good order and condition, is not contractual and does not amount 
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to warranty as between immediate parties, but is only prima 
facie evidence, entitled to such consideration as court deems 
proper under circumstances.—Amerlux Steel Corporation vs. 
Johnson Line, 33 Fed. Rep. (2d) 70. 

Evidence held sufficient to support findings for defendant 
steamship line in libel for damage to shipment of steel bars by 
bending.—Ibid. 

Appellant, compelled to advance and pay cost of reproducing 
for printed record original exhibits certified to Circuit Court of 
Appeals by District Court, held entitled to recover cost thereof 
from appellee; request for their reproduction being unreason- 
able.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, First Department.) In 
action for injury to cargo injured by artificial heat of steamship 
burden of proof of absence of negligence in stowing would fall 
on steamship Company.—Carl Ullmann & Co. vs. American-Ha- 
waiian S. S. Co., 235 N. Y. Sup. 592. 

In action for injury to cargo by artificial heat of steamship, 
testimony of steamship company’s witness that stowage was 
proper and usual, opposed only by vague inferences to contrary, 
sustained burden of showing that there was no negligence in 
stowing cargo.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Louisiana, New Orleans.) Shipper’s 
claim against shipowner for damage to cargo must stand or fall 
on bill of lading, which is contract between parties, though 
provisions qualifying, limiting, and denying carrier’s liability are 
printed on both sides of large sheet of paper in small type, where 
print is legible—Lloveras vs. United Fruit Co., 123 So. 374. 

Where bill of lading expressly stipulated that provisions for 
written notice of claim for damage to goods may not be waived 
except by “written express waiver signed by the carrier,” ship- 
owner did not waive such requirement by accepting verbal notice. 
—Ibid. 

Provision of bill of lading for written notice of claim for 
damage to goods before removal thereof or within 30 days after 
their delivery to initial carrier held reasonable.—Ibid. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended August 3 totaled 
1,104,193 cars, the greatest number of cars loaded thus far this 
year in any week, while the loading of grain and grain products 
exceeded all records for a single week in the history of the 
railroads, according to the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 

Loading of grain and grain products totaled 74,875 cars, 
exceeding by 2,359 cars the previous record of 72,516 cars made 
the week ended October 27, 1924. 

Pointing out that revenue freight traffic continued to be 
the greatest for this season of the year, the division said the 
increases the week ended August 3 were due principally to 
the heavy movement of grain and grain products, miscellaneous 
freight, merchandise, L. C. L., and coke. 

In the corresponding periods of 1928 and 1927 the total 
loading was 1,048,821 and 1,024,038 cars, respectively. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended August 
3 and for the corresponding period of 1928 was reported as 
follows: : 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 10,134 and 6,887: live 
stock, 1,739 and 2,151: coal, 38,837 and 35,012; coke, 2,880 and 1,615; 
forest products, 4,244 and 5,055; ore, 5,446 and 5,695; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 72,680 and 71,017; miscellaneous, 113,419 and 110,860; total, 
1929, 249,379; 1928, 238,292; 1927, 235,268. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 5,136 and 3,709; 
live stock, 1,714 and 1,881; coal, 49,440 and 38,514; coke, 5,662 and 
4,958; forest products, 3,192 and 2,966; ore, 15,210 and 11,534; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 55,268 and 54,544; miscellaneous, 99,868 and 94,513; 
total, 1929, 226,490; 1928, 212,619; 1927, 206,045. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 398 and 207; 
live stock, 180 and 198; coal, 43,318 and 38,874; coke, 368 and 364; 
forest products, 1,690 and 1,685; ore, 171 and 99; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 6,830 and 6,797; miscellaneous, 6,904 and 7,294; total, 1929, 59,859; 
1928, 55,518; °1927, 59,945. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 5,462 and 4,473; 
live stock, 1,512 and 1,797; coal, 20,786 and 22,822; coke, 556 and 433; 
forest products, 21,056 and 20,264; ore, 1,176 and 869; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 39,692 and 39,726; miscellaneous, 52,463 and 53,962; total, 
1929, 142,703; 1928, 144,346; 1927, 146,625. 

Jorthwestern district: Grain and grain products, 16,965 and _ 11,260; 
live stock, 5,850 and 5,685; coal, 4,702 and 4,355; coke, 1,918 and 1,327; 
forest products, 16,685 and 15,267; ore, 17,474 and 40,196; merchandise, 
L. Cc. L., 33,418 and 33,902; miscellaneous, 47,905 and 46,457; total, 
1929, 174,917; 1928, 158,449; 1927, 158,993. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 29,406 and 
22;520; live stock, 8,049 and 8,513; coal, 9,802. and 10,445; coke, 369 
and 236; forect products, 11,806 and 12,891; ore, 4,085 and 3,434; mer- 
chandise, L. C. 1.., 35,236 and 34,873; miscellaneous, 68,624 and 65,790; 
total, 1929, 167,377; 1928, 158,702; 1927, 143,340. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,374 and 6,791; 
live stock, 2,559 and 2,662; coal, 4,957 and 4,444; coke, 157 and_ 166; 
forest products, 8,861 and 8,029; ore, 498 and 469; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 16,274 and 16,335: miscellaneous, 42,788 and 41,999; total, 1929, 
83,468; 1928, 80,895; 1927, 73,822. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 74,875 and 55,847; 
live stock, 21,603 and 22,887; coal, 162,842 and 154,466; coke, 11,910 and 
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9,099; forest products, 67,534 and 66,157; ore, 74,060 and 62,29¢- 
chandise, L. C. L., 259,398 and 257,194; miscellaneous, 43) #3, ™*- 
420,875; total, 1929, 1,104,193; 1928, 1,048,821; 1927, 1,024,038. "1 and 

Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the t 
previous years follows: ~ 
1929 





1 _ 

Four weeks in January............ 3,570,978 3,448,895 9 1227 
Four weeks in February........... 3,767,758 3,590,742 3 ane oo 
Five weeks in March.............. 4,807,944 4,752,559 retase 
Four weeks in April............... 3'983.978 3'740/307 a bas547 
Four weeks in May......--.-...... 4,205,709 4,005,155 y"enova8t 
DEVS WEOMS $0 JUNG. occ cc cic c ccc 5,260,571 4,924,115 peed 
Four weeks in July............... 4,153,220 3,944,041 gg treed 
Week ended August 3............ 1,104,193 1,048,821 Lose 
ee a! RR Fe 30,854,351 29,454,635 39,458 ans 





McGRAHAM SCALE ANALYSIS 


Donald MacDonald, traffic manager of the Saginaw (Mich 
Board of Commerce, has worked out a solution of the McGraha 
scale whereby the railroads, about fifty years ago, produced the 
group system of stating rates between Trunk Line and Conte 
territories by using percentages of the rates between New York 
and Chicago based on the percentage the distance of the point 
for which a rate or rates were to be made was to the distance 
between New York and Chicago. There is no agreement among 
those who pretend to relate the history of the work of the clerk 
in the Star Union Line office whose name is attached to the 
system. 

According to the MacDonald analysis, 1,000 miles was taken 
to represent the distance between New York and Chicago for 
the division of an assumed sixth class rate of 25 cents a hun. 
dred pounds for the ascertainment of the line-haul rate on 100 
pounds of freight, the result being one-fourth of a mill a mile 
or 250 mills for the whole distance. From that sixth class rate 
used as 100 per cent, or the base, the McGraham scale was built 
up so that the fifth class rate became 120 per cent of the basic 
sixth class, fourth class became 140 per cent, third class 209 
per cent, second class 260 per cent and first class 300 per cent 
of the basic rate. That gave the old 75-cent first class rate 
that was in effect between New York and Chicago until it was 
inflated by the decision in the five per cent case, operative early 
in 1915. The changs since then, according to the MacDonald 
figures, show an increase of 89.3 per cent in first, 91.5 in sec. 
ond, 89 per cent in third and fourth each, 88 per cent in fifth 
and 90 per cent in first. 

Mr. MacDonald claims that, if the actual short-line mileage 
had been used at one-fourth mill a mile a hundred pounds, the 
sixth class rate would have been only 23 cents instead of 25 
cents. His analysis shows an original inflation of 80 miles. «It 
shows the present short-line distance of 895 miles via the Wa- 
bash and Lackawanna. 

Mr. MacDonald says that the short-line distance between 
the Saginaw-Bay City group and New York is 683 miles, made 
up of the Pere Marquette from Saginaw to Port Huron; Grand 
Trunk from Port Huron to the Niagara frontier and the Lack- 
awanna beyond. Multiplying that mileage by 0.0206, the rate 
a mile a hundred pounds found by the Commission, in its de- 
scription of the McGraham scale in the Saginaw Board of Trade 
case (17 I. C. C. 128), results in a line-haul rate of 14.06 cents, 
sixth class. 
he points out, the result is a sixth class rate between the Sag- 
inaw-Bay City group and New York of 20.06 cents. That, he 
says, is 80 per cent of the New York-Chicago rate, if the Me- 
Graham scale were properly applied. Saginaw at present is in 
the 88 per cent group. 


FEDERAL AID FOR HIGHWAYS 

An annual appropriation by Congress of not less than $125- 
000,000, as compared with the present amount of $75,000,000, 
for the federal-aid system of highways, is urged by the American 
Automobile Association. 

After pointing out that there were approximately 170 new 
motor vehicles registered in 1928 for every mile of highway 
constructed on the federal-aid system of important interstate 
highways and 33 for every mile of road surfaced throughout the 
nation, Thomas P. Henry, president of the association, said that 
the fact that road-building agencies were unable to keep pace 
with the gain in motor vehicle registrations offered an unal- 
swerable argument for the construction of highways, and de 
served the immediate attention of the legislative branch of the 
government. 

Mr. Henry further asserted that in 1928 the nation’s road 
building bill was $1,500,000,000, of which the government col 
tributed only $75,000,000. 

“There has been a total of 187,753 miles approved for col 
struction on the federal-aid system,” said he. “It is about oné 
third completed, and with the gain in motor vehicle registrations 
at the present rate, there is no indication as to when traffic 
will be speeded up unless Congress takes a hand and helps. 
There is no greater contribution to national prosperity possible. 
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The Busy Freight Scale 


\fillions of Cars of Freight Are Weighed and Inspected Annually by the Weighing and Inspection 
f Bureaus—An Enormous Task Simplified by Coordination, and by the Acceptance 
of Shippers’ Figures Under Weight Agreements 


By R. J. BAYER 


the freight operation of railroads in which coordina- bureau and the carriers are relieved of the werk of actually 


Pi ict there is no single detail connected with effect in the territory of the Western Bureau, by which the 


tion has effected greater savings and efficiency than weighing a large percentage of the total of loaded cars. 
‘a the matter of weighing and inspection. A survey of the The shipper, on the other hand, is relieved of whatever 
pysiness as handled by the weighing and inspection bureaus delay might affect his shipments if they were all weighed 
hows a multiplicity of detail and a total of such proportions by the carrier by carrier equipment. Under these agree- 
»s to indicate the sheer impossibility of carrying on of these ments, the shippers certify the correct gross weights and 
activities by individual lines under present conditions. correct descriptions on their shipping orders and bills of 

In 1928, for instance, the cars weighed by the West- lading, by means of a certification stamp. These weights 


en Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau totaled 6,037,439, which is 
3,499,759 less than would have 
been weighed had there not been 
ineffect in the territory over 8,300 
weight agreements, industry track 
scale agreements, and coal weigh- 
ing agreements, which relieved the 
carriers and the bureau of the ac- 
tual task of weighing these five 
and a half million cars. 

Stated thus, the work seems 
great enough in magnitude, but 
nothing is conveyed of the hun- 
dred-odd other duties in the way 
of reweighing, checking, inspec- 
tion as to classification description 
and package marking and instruc- 
tions to local agents, all performed 
by these bureaus. Not only do 
they. perform these duties as 
agents for the individual carriers 
in their respective territories, but, 
under the American Railway As- 
sociation’s national code of weigh- 
ing rules, those performed on in- 
terterritorial freight by one bu- 
reau are accepted by the others. 
This inter-bureau agreement oper- 
ates among the Canadian Freight 
Association, which covers all of 





Manager, 


are then accepted by the bureau 
and the carriers as correct. Al- 
though there is a fairly well 
standardized form of agreement— 
such clauses as those calling for 
periodic tests and inspections of 
the scales by carrier representa- 
tives, and the clause calling for 
cancellation on ten days’ notice by 
either party being practically the 
same in each instance—nearly all 
agreements contain special clauses 
affecting the particular type of 
shipments offered by the industry. 
For instance, where the shipments 
consist of large numbers of iden- 
tical small units, the bureau and 
the shipper agree on an average 
weight, and subsequently weights 
are figured not from scale indica- 
tions, but from counts of items 
and packages. 

Shippers who operate under 
these agreements agree to main- 
tain their records in such shape 
that a check can be made of the 
verity of their weight certifica- 
tions against internal evidence. 

JOHN H. HOWARD Thus, industries frequently agree 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau to permit bureau inspectors to 

check shipping orders against sales 


Canada; the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, which oper- invoices. Again, in cases where inspections indicate in- 
ates in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, California, Nevada, correct weight by shippers, the shipper agrees to pay under- 
Arizona, and a part of Utah; the Western Weighing and charges, regardless of whether the shipment is sold F. O. B. 
Inspection Bureau, the territory of which extends from point or origin or destination. 


that of the Transcontinental to the Mississippi River and 
includes also Illinois, Wisconsin, and the upper peninsula 


The Operation of Industry Track Scales 


of Michigan ; the Central Inspection and Weighing Bureau, When the shipments are of bulky articles and are sent 
which includes the southern peninsula of Michigan, Indiana, in such quantity to warrant the installation, the bureaus 
Uhio, and portions of Illinois and Pennsylvania; the South- enter into what are known as industry track scale weighing 
‘mn Weighing and Inspection Bureau, which covers gen- agreements. Under these agreements the shippers maintain 
rally the territory east of the Mississippi and south of the the scales and employ a weighmaster who is acceptable to 
Ohio Rivers; and the Trunk Line Freight Inspection Bu- the bureau and who is bonded. Industry track scales, under 
teal, which operates in New York and Pennsylvania. In _ the national code, are inspected at intervals of not more than 
New England the weighing and inspection operations are once a month nor less than once every three months. Under 
still’ carried on ‘by the individual carriers. 


a third type of agreement the bureaus accept the hoof 
weights of live stock certified by receivers and shippers at 


How the Weight Agreement Works various markets. A standard scale of allowances for fill 
Chief among the factors in simplifying the work of the is usually worked out, on which to adjust variations of 
Sureaus are the weight agreements, of which 7,726 are in weight between shipping and receiving points. 


















The majority of freight, however, is still weighed by bureau 
weighmasters or by carrier employes under the supervision of 
the bureau. Bureau weighmasters at track scales are frequently 
used only part time, in which case their wages are paid pro- 
portionately by the bureau and the carrier. Bureau .inspectors 
make frequent visits to local stations and freight houses where 
agents and freight handlers are instructed in the weighing and 
inspection of less-carload freight. Inspection includes not only 
checking to see that classification descriptions used are accurate 
and that the package markings comply with tariff regulations, 
but frequently result in suggestions to shippers as to better 
methods of packing and stowing. Violations of tariff rules are 
called to the attention of shippers by the inspetcors, and per- 
sistent violations are brought to the attention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The bureaus also maintain special forces for special duties. 
Thus veterinary inspectors are maintained at stockyards to 
determine the liability in cases of death or injury to live stock. 
Special inspectors are continually at work in policing transit 
privileges. Another force investigates concealed loss and dam- 
age. It visits business houses and endeavors to place the lia- 
bility on claims of these types. 

Claims that result from errors in weighing or from other 
causes in the province of the bureau are referred to the bureau 
by the carriers for recommendations as to their adjustment. 
In 1928 the Western Bureau handled 105,343 such claims, rec- 
ommending 88,930 favorably and 16,413 unfavorably. 

Once a month is reweighing day on each division. On that 
day every car is weighed a second time to verify initial scale 
weights and to check against weight agreement shippers’ 
weights. Special weighing and inspection problems are en- 
countered with such commodities as eggs and cotton. During 
the cotton season shipping in the south, the force of cotton in- 
spectors at concentration points must be greatly increased, thus 
making the personnel of the bureaus far from constant. 


Bureau Organization 


Facility in carrying on the work of the bureaus is achieved 
by dividing the territories into districts and placing each under 
the jurtsdiction of a district manager. Thus, under W. J. Ed- 
wards, manager of the Trunk Line Inspection Bureau, whose 
office is in New York, theré are the following districts: Buf- 
falo, J. T. Smith, manager; Pittsburgh, W. J. Love, manager; 
New York, B. C. Potter, manager; Philadelphia, W. J. Brother- 
ton, manager; Albany, R. T. Maloy, manager. In Transconti- 
nental territory there are two districts, the north managed by 
A. B. Cade, at Seattle, and the south, by J. E. Ensor, at San 
Francisco. J. H. Howard is manager of the Western Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau, his office being in Chicago. Under him 
serve the following district managers: Dallas, Tex., G. B. 
Nourse; Denver, Colo., Arthur Hall; Kansas City, Mo., S. W. 
Horstman; Milwaukee, Wis., A. E. Halderman; Minneapolis, 
Minn., C. M. Boyce; New Orleans, La., A. W. Helm; Omaha, 
Neb., L. M. Allen; St. Louis, Mo., W. H. Hunn; and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, C. H. Griffin. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The Commission made public August 14 the following addi- 
tional list of names of those admitted to practice before it: 
V. E. Milsark, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Henry Hudson, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. S. Long, Columbus, O.; Harvey J. Ford, Sr., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Starkey P. Puffer, Charleston, W. Va.; Arthur D. 
Welton, Jr., Chicago, Ill.; Joseph F. Potts, Cleveland, O.; 
Melzar D. Warren, Trenton, N. J.; Maurice Finkelstein, New 
York, N. Y.; Frank A. Parker, New York, N. Y.; Robert C. 
Handwerk, Washington, D. C.; William A. Angus, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Albert B. Enoch, Chicago, Ill.; John D. Mummert, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; S. Russell Moyer, Scranton, Pa.; Joseph F. Daniels, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Philip F. Guerke, Wilmington, Del.; R. K. 
Crawford, Newport News, Va.; Wallace R. Middleton, Detroit, 
Mich.; George Needham Dale, Washington, D. C.; Howard M. 
Waybright, Boston, Mass.; Charles S. Gormley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Jay G. ort, Cleveland, O.; Sterling G. McNees, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; W. R. C. Cocke, Norfolk, Va.; John E. Cupp, Williamsport, 
Pa.; Carl Schonfelder, Jr., Dallas, Tex.; Julian T. Preston, 
Roanoke, Va.; Donald S. Payson, Washington, D. C.; Edward 
M. Lane, Kansas City, Mo.; Frederick R. Gibbs, Washington, 
D. C.; .Harold R. Small, St. Louis, Mo.; Challen B. Ellis, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; William D. Burnett, Los Angeles, Calif.; Charles 
C. Huff, Dallas, Tex.; E. J. Kelleher, Des Moines, la.; B. F. 
Moffatt, Minneapolis, Minn.; D. L. Bennett, Portsmouth, O.; 
George D. Krueger, Atlanta, Ga.; W. B. Krueger, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Emmett E. McInnis, Chicago, Ill.; Harold E. Christensen, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Frederick W. Flott, Chicago, Ill.; Marvin A. Jersild, 
Chicago, Ill.; Lester B. Larson, Chicago, Ill.; Owen T. Cull, 
Chicago, Ill.; W. B. Gubbins, Chicago, Ill.; Edward C. Craig, 
Chicago, Ill.; Walter S. Ryan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Eugene R. Roby, 
Louisville, Ky.; Thomas J. Burke, Charleston, S. C.; Walter L. 
Gold, Milwaukee, Wis.; Grier Davis Patterson, Chicago, IIL; 
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Albert E. Enoch, Bethlehem, Pa.; Homer H. McKeehan, ¢ 
land, O.; Samuel H. West, St. Louis, Mo.; E. Randolph Willing” 
Richmond, Va.; William F. Kavanah, New York, N. y.. 7 
Fenske, Detroit, Mich.; Edward G. Woods, Chicago, 111. 2. 
A. Taylor, Detroit, Mich.; Robert D. Armstrong, Indianayn® 
Ind.; Clint C. Hine, Chicago, Ill.; Lee J. Quasey, Chlesen an 
Edward W. Everett, Chicago, Ill.; Foster M. Wintermute. - ~— 
sing, Mich.; Harold Willings, Lawrenceville, Ill.; Charles J ro 

derini, Chicago, Ill.; J. J. Cummings, Manchester, N. <: oe 

E. Bockstedt, Auburn, N. Y.; Harold F. Beacom, Chicago “a 

Dana C. Lamb, Fond du Lac, Wis.; I. S. Stevens, Chicago, 11)’ 























































































William F. Peter, Chicago, Ill.; August J. Koke, St. Louis, Mo: \me 

pe E. -_ St. Louis, Mo.; Benjamin A. Stewart Chicage awal 
.; Samuel E. Hirsch, Chicago, Ill.; Horatio W. M { 

New York, N. Y. es ast 

MCS the 

DAILY FLYING MILEAGE coas 

Mail and passenger planes are flying 88,009 miles OVer eg. . 

tablished routes every 24 hours, according to figures by the the | 

American Air Transport Association. Of these, 61,025 are flown lated 

by combined mail and passenger or exclusively passenger planes has 

and the rest by planes carrying mail only. There are now in : 

operation 179 daily schedules connecting 152 communities the of a 

association says. ; true 

wee. of m 

A RELIC OF THE PAST ied 

inevl 





The DeWitt Clinton locomotive and train of ancient cars. The 

New York Central’s contribution to the pageant to be enacted 

at the centenary celebration of the B. and O. at Baltimore, 
September 24 to October 8. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 





P. & A. Photo 
Representative locomotives of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries were recently exhibited at Omaha. The engine on the 
left was built in 1869 and was considered a giant in its day. 
On the right is one of the Union Pacific type, three-cylindered 
engines built in 1926—a graphic portrayal of the advancement 
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Aviation News 


re 
MACCRACKEN ON AVIATION 


“Instead of thinking of Europe as being 3,000 miles from 
imerica, Lindbergh has demonstrated that it is only 34 hours 
away,” said William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, in a radio address August 13, broad- 
cast by the National Broadcasting Company in cooperation with 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, over a 
coast-to-coast network. 

“In the two swift decades aviation has shrunk the map of 
the world to a third of its former size, has completely annihi- 
lated the topographical barriers of surface transportation, and 
has tripled the length of yesterday’s 24 hours.” 

Mr. MacCracken said that, because of this amazing rapidity 
of aeronautical development, America was now awakening to the 
true significance of a new and vital agency in the transportation 
of men, mail, money and merchandise, and added: 


Long ago we learned that any improvement in transportation 
inevitably increases production, facilitates distribution, and thereby 
magnifies our national prosperity. This realization alone accounts for 
our nation-wide acceptance and utilization of the railroad, steamship 
and motor car. And now we find the whole nation beginning to 
realize that the airway is the way to increase time, form and place 
utility far beyond the capacity of these older and slower types of com- 
mercial transport. 

We modern Americans will not tolerate transportation facilities 
once they become obsolete. As a nation we abhor obsolescence. We 
fatly refuse to use yesterday’s ox-carts now that today’s transporta- 
tion is available. Why? Because time is money; because every hour 
of delay in transporting commodities, ideas or people is a costly and 
needless waste. For the salvage of this waste, which heretofore has 
been a necessary charge against the costs of doing business, industry 
and commerce can well afford to pay the slightly higher rates of air- 
way transport. 

As operations increase, these costs will undoubtedly be lowered 
appreciably. Meanwhile, however, because of aviation’s amazing de- 
velopment, many things have protruded themselves for attention. 
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One of them—and of paramount importance—is safety. The aero- 
nautics branch of the Department of Commerce, while engaged pri- 
marily in the promotion of aviation as an aid to commerce, is now 
devoting a large percentage of its attention to measures affecting and 
assuring the safety of pilots, passengers and public. 

By establishing airways, by inspecting aircraft, by licensing pilots, 
by rating flying schools, by a score or more of kindred activities, the 
government is rapidly developing that sense of security and safety 
which is so essential to the full utilization of air transport. 


Activities of his department having to do with the question 
of safety were then outlined by the air secretary. 

“Before going up in any airplane you should always make 
sure that its safety and airworthiness have been fully approved 
by the government,” said he, adding also that passengers should 
not intrust their lives to unlicensed pilots. 

“To make America’s skyways safe, the government now 
maintains in the field a steadily growing corps of trained in- 
spectors,” continued he, “qualified in flying and engineering. 
Operating under supervising inspectors and traveling on fixed 
itineraries, these aeronautical experts inspect aircraft, examine 
pilots and mechanics, rate flying schools, report all violations 
of air traffic rules and regulations, and investigate all aircraft 
accidents which occur in their respective territories.” 

Mr. MacCracken, whose subject was “How America Protects 
the Flying Public,” said there were many other ways in which 
the flying public was being protected. 

“Our airways division, for example,” said he, “is spending 
millions of dollars laying out air routes, lighting them with giant 
beacons, and equipping them with radio stations and other safety 
apparatus.” 


AIR MAIL FIGURES 


In the first six months of this year the air mail service 
carried 3,119,361 pounds of mail as compared with 1,052,975 











Above is a diagram of the world’s largest airplane, built secretl 
successfully tested in flights recently. The plane is intended for 


&w York. The lower deck is provided with space for fuel, baggage and crew’s sleeping quarters. 
The upper deck has the pilot and radio rooms. 
The craft is 137 feet long and can accommodate 100 passengers 


Cabins and a dining room. 
from the pilot’s room. 





| Interior View of World’s Largest Plane 





P. & A. Photos 


at the Dornier plant, at Friedrichshafen, Germany, and which was 
passenger and freight service between Hamburg, Germany, and 
The middle deck contains passenger 
The twelve motors of the seaplane are controlled indirectly 
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pounds in the same period in 1928. The July, 1929, total was 
over 700,000 pounds, as against a total in 1928 for the same 
month of 210,957, according to the American Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. The statement asserts that, at present, more mail is 
being transported by air in the United States than in all of 
Europe. 

Air mail poundage in July totaled 638,810, a new record for 
that month, according to the Post Office Department. 

In June this year the poundage totaled 593,254. The daily 
average for July was 20,606 pounds, as compared with 19,775 
pounds for June, an increase of 831 pounds daily. 





AERIAL NAVIGATION AIDS 


Postmaster-General Walter F. Brown has formally threat- 
ened to publish the names of postmasters who have been indif- 
ferent to his request for the marking of the roofs of buildings 
in their communities for the benefit of aeroplane pilots in the 
Postal Bulletin, the official publication of the Post Office De- 
partment, as delinquents. In a recent notice in that publication 
the Postmaster-General directed attention to the fact that, on 
several occasions, postmasters had been urged to cooperate with 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics 
in its compaign for the painting of the names of cities and 
towns on the roofs of one or more prominent buildings in all 
communities with populations between 1,000 and 50,000. 

The response to that appeal, Mr. Brown said, had been 
gratifying, nearly 2,000 communities having placed roof mark- 
ers since last fall. About 3,000 other postmasters, he said, had 
reported that efforts were being made to place roof markers 
in their communities, but he said that about 1,500 postmasters 
had failed to make any response to the appeal for roof markers. 
He said that the success of the nation-wide compaign depended 
upon the active cooperation of each postmaster. 

“In view of the importance of this project to the govern- 
ment, indifference and delinquency on the part of postmasters 
are inexcusable,” said Mr. Brown. 

The Postmaster-General said that another appeal would soon 
be sent out. 

“Those postmasters who thus far failed to respond to the 
fund appeal,’ said Mr. Brown, “are hereby directed to do so 
immediately and to exert themselves diligently to the prompt 
accomplishment of this important work. If cooperation is not 
forthcoming from this group, it will be necessary to publish the 
list of délinquents in the Postal Bulletin.” 





GROWTH OF AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRY 


One hundred and one firms manufacturing airplanes in the 
United States had on their payrolls for May 16, 105 employes, 
while 23 firms making airplane motors employed 5,977 persons, 
a total of 22,082, according to a survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

The bureau said the survey was undertaken because of the 
rapid growth of the aeronautical industry. 

“Considering the comparatively short time that airplanes 
have been manufactured other than in an experimental way, 
the industry has had a very rapid development and seems des- 
tined to assume material importance in the employment of 
labor,” said the bureau. 

“Plants making airplanes are found in 29 states, New York 
being the most important with 4,396 employes. This is fol- 
lowed by California with 1,605 employes. Other states with 
over 1,000 persons employed in the making of airplanes are 
Michigan, Washington, Kansas and Ohio.” 

Of the 101 firms reporting as engaged in airplane produc- 
tion, 78 turned out 4,886 planes in 1928, according to the survey. 


U. S. AND EUROPE IN THE AIR 


Development of commercial aviation in the United States 
is ahead of that in Europe, according to William P. MacCracken, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, who re- 
cently returned from a tour of principal European air centers 
in connection With his attendance at the session of the Inter- 
national Air Navigation Commission. 

As the result of his observations abroad, Mr. MacCracken 
said American aviation was in advance of that of Europe in all 
phases except that of scheduled transportation of passengers. 
However, he added, passenger service was being rapidly devel- 
oped in this country. Reduction of subsidies granted aviation 
companies had retarded commercial aviation development in 
Europe, said he. 


LIGHTED AIRWAYS 


Approximately 10,180 miles of lighted airways are now in 
operation throughout the United States with an additional 2,065 
miles under construction and expected to be completed in the 
near future, according to Clarence M. Young, director of 
aeronautics, Department of Commerce. 

In addition, 263 intermediate landing fields, 1,406 airway 
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beacons, 164 weather reporting stations, 27 communication 
stations and seven radio range beacons have been Placed jn 
position as an aid to air navigation, with 37 additional intey. 
mediate landing fields and 209 airway beacons in various Stages 
of completion. 

Airways now under construction include routes from Ney 
York to Montreal, Cleveland to Albany, Detroit to Kalamazoo 
Chicago to Atlanta, Milwaukee to Green Bay, St. Louis to EByapg. 
ville, Salt Lake City to Pasco, Columbus to St. Louis, Los 
Angeles to Albuquerque, and Seatte to San Francisco. : 

The Commerce Department’s airways division is organized 
into four separate and distinct units—survey, construction 
weather and communicatons, and radio. The survey unit deter. 
mines airway routings, selects landing fieids and beacon Sites 
and concludes all negotiations for licensing these sites ang for 
conditioning the fields for aircraft use. The construction unit 
arranges for the purchase and shipment of all lighting equip- 
ment and supervises its erection and installation either under 
contract or by airways division field forces. The weather ang 
communications unit selects, establishes and supervises the opera. 
tions of weather reporting stations and airway communications 
stations. The radio unit designs, procures and supervises the 
erection and installation of radio equipment for communications 
stations and radio beacons. 

The work of this entire division, Mr. Young explains, js 
carried on under the laws, rules and regulations applicable to 
the lighthouse establishment, and so far as practicable through 
the regular district organization of the federal lighthouse 
service. 


RAILROAD FUEL STOCKS 


Stocks of railroad coal amounted to 6,397,000 tons, as of 
July 1, according to a report of the American Railway Associa- 
tion to the Bureau of Mines of the Department of Commerce. 

“This is the smallest quantity the railroads have had in 
storage since the close of the great suspension in 1922,” says 
the bureau. 


On July 1, 1928, the stocks totaled 11,765,000 tons and on 
the same date of the preceding year, 17,780,000 tons. 

The American Railway Association also reported that on 
July 1 there were 1,133,000 tons of unbilled coal on wheels wait- 
ing shipment at the mines or in classification yards, a decrease 
of 492,000 tons compared with April 1. 

Commercial stocks of bituminous coal used largely for 
industrial purposes amounted to 33,100,000 tons on July 1, 1929, 
compared with 41,700,000 tons on July 1, 1928, and with 36, 
900,000 tons on April 1, of this year, according to the bureau. 

Exports the second quarter of 1929 averaged 342,000 tons 
a week against 226,000 tons in the previous quarter and 270,000 
tons the same period of last year. 

In addition to the stocks in the hands of consumers there 
were 6,629,262 tons of bituminous coal on hand on the docks 
of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan on July 1, 1929, as com- 
pared with 3,648,280 tons at the beginning of the previous 
quarter. 














C. B. & Q. GAS-ELECTRIC ENGINE 






































P. & A. Photo 
The above picture shows a new type of gasoline-electric engine 


Chi- 


which has been put in regular suburban service by aa ‘out 


cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, on lines operatin 
of Chicago. 
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Freight Tariffs 


Fourteenth of a Series of Twenty-Six Articles on This Subject Written for The Traffic World by 
'G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Commerce and Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Export and Import Rate Tariffs 


jurisdiction over the rates of ocean carriers operating 

between the United States and foreign countries. The 
interstate commerce act provisions, in this connection, 
spply only in so far as the transportation of passengers or 
oroperty or the transmission of intelligence takes place 
within the United States. 

The Commission’s jurisdiction, furthermore, does not 
extend to the transportation of passengers or property by a 
carrier by water. This is true even in cases where the 
carrier by water absorbs 
ott of its port-to-port 
rates or its proportional 


Ties Interstate Commerce Commission does not have 


ing the freight in foreign overseas commerce is, or was at 
the time the transportation services was performed, docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States, when special 
exception may be made. 

Whenever the United States Shipping Board is of the 
opinion that adequate shipping facilities are not afforded 
by vessels documented under the United States flag, to or 
from any port in a United States possession or dependency 
or in a foreign country, it is directed by the merchant marine 
act of 1920 to certify that fact to the Commission. The 

Commission may suspend 
the operation of these pro- 
visions of the act by ap- 


through rates, any switch- mitt mene COS propriate order for the 
inal, lighterage, Commodity Minimum Groups 100 Lbs. length of time and under 
- “1... 5 rms and condi 

at rental, trackage, han Ammonia, sulphate of, in bags. 60,000 pounds} _D to J....., 40 ‘bed by th ” d _ 
iling, or other charges by Neve. 40, prescri y the order or 
a rail carrier for SErvIces Fire brick or fire clay..........50,000 pounds} Eto G...... 62% es supplementary order. 
within the switching dray- ; ; 0 d D to eee The suspension of the 
28e, lighterage, or corpo- Fire brick or fire clay.......... 60,000 poun *; —epapheraee 60 operation of these provi- 
rate limits of port termi- Calcium, carbide of, in tin cans, sions may, likewise, be 
: ° 90xed, in jacketed cans, or 4 % 

nals or districts. in iron or steel cans or terminated by the Com 
The inland carriers of GHEE hesancsucmenvicscesasss 60,000 pounds { C-8 te J...... 90 mission by order when- 
the United States that Calcium, carbide of, - tin cans, ap bm ——e “gow 
i boxed, in jacketed cans, or 18 0 € opinion that ade- 

transport freight to or in iron or steel cans or rf F...... 81 t hi - faciliti 
from the ports in connec- I soe eo eae ee 70,000 pounds 4 9 Laie 31 quate g, 4% acl — 
tion with export or import " pieaaie are afforded by vessels 
traffic are required to pub- D and E...... 158 under the United States 
lish, post, and file their Dry S00dS...--...+++ese eres ees 30,000 pounds oe 198 flag to or from these ports 
export rates from interior "apie and certifies this fact to 

points of origin to the ED DONE 6 isikc siekinicceeewenwes 40,000 pounds} _— sai’ shee the Commission. . 

ports and their import tims TOR 50 _The provisions of 
rates from the ports to the nee mrs en eaN nests oe es ao section 28 of the merchant 
interior destinations. Sodium (soda)..............000. 60,000 pounds} ©"! toJ..--.. 75 marine act of 1920 are in- 
These rates must be filed ecind ik MMR cic sas 40,000 pounds} C-1 to J... 125 definitely suspended and 
with the Commission and ‘ teh et Oat J. 11100 it is improbable that the 
must be the same for all, ee en aTe PN SEIT ee N...+.. 100 suspension will be lifted in 


under similar circum- 

stances and conditions, re- 

gardless of the ocean car- 

rier used in making the export or import shipments. 

A possible exception to this general provision of the 
aw that the inland export or import rates must be applied 
toall in the same way regardless of the ocean carrier used, 
ismade by the merchant marine act of 1920. This part of 
the law is not operative at present but may be made so in the 
Way provided. 

The law stipulates that no common carrier shall charge, 
collect, or receive any lower rates, for the performance of 
transportation services subject to the interstate commerce 
act, under any joint rates or charges, or under any import, 
«xport or other proportional rates or charges based in whole 
ot in part on the fact that the property is to be or has been 
transported to or from any port in a possession or de- 
pendency of the United States or in a foreign country, by a 
tatier by water in foreign commerce, than the rates or 


tharges collected or received by it for the transportation - 


of like kind of property for the same distances, in the same 
direction, and over the same routes, in connection with 
‘mmerce wholly within the United States. This general 
ttle of law applies in all cases unless the vessel transport- 


‘Interstate commerce act, section 1, paragraph 1 c and 2 ¢. 


the near future because of 

the dangers of the compe- 

tition of foreign steam- 
ship lines, because of the possibility of retaliation by other 
governments to offset the discrimination against their ship- 
ping, and because these provisions are not in accord with the 
present policy of the United States in promoting foreign 
trade, which policy seeks to eliminate trade discriminations 
in foreign trade and to encourage reciprocity between the 
United States and the foreign nations with which it trades. 


Tariffs of Import and Export Rates 


When the rates established by inland carriers are pub- 
lished to apply on export or import traffic but not on other 
traffic originating at or destined to the ports in domestic 
traffic, the tariffs of the carriers publishing the import and 
export rates must specify by inclusion or by exclusion the 
countries from or to which the traffic subject to the rates 
may move. This must be shown whether the countries of 
export or import are adjacent to the United States or not. 

The rule of the tariff circular of the Commission applic- 
able in this connection provides, in part: 

In the interests of clearness, the tariffs should also specify whether 
or not property destined to or coming from Cuba, the Philippine Is- 


?Merchant marine act, 1920, section 28. 
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lands, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, or the Canal Zone are in- 
cluded. For convenience, and without regard to the political status 
and relation of the Philippines, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Canal Zone to the United States, they, together with Cuba, 
are for these purposes to be classed with foreign countries, and in 
the absence of statements in tariffs limiting the application of export 
and import rates, export and import rates will apply on traffic des- 
tined to or coming from the above-named territories.’ 


It should be understood in this connection that the export 
and import rates published by the carriers subject to the juris- 
diction of the Commission applicable between interior points 
and the ports are really special types of proportional rates. 
They must be combined with the ocean steamship rates and, 
perhaps, with inland rates to or from foreign ports to make up 
the charges that must-be paid for the transportation or import 
or export traffic. Since the rates to and from the ports in the 
United States are only parts of the charges that must be borne 
by import or export traffic, the inland import or export rates 
are often lower than the domestic rates between the same ports 
and the interior points of origin or destination. 


The Publication of Steamship Charges 


The inland carriers, in some cases, publish in their tariffs 
naming export and import rates the steamship charges between 
the ports of the United States and ports in foreign countries. 
These steamship charges, when published by the inland carriers, 
are for the information and convenience of the public and are 
not considered as legally published rates subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. The steamship rates may be changed 
without notice to the public or to the Commission, but the rates 
of the inland carriers applicable between the ports and the 
interior points of origin or destination in the United States 
are subject to all the provisions of the interstate commerce act 
and to the rules and regulations of the Commission with respect 
to the publication, posting, filing, and amendment of the tariffs 
containing the rates.‘ The tariffs containing the steamship 
charges need not be concurred in by the ocean carriers. These 
tariffs are not joint rates of the inland and ocean carriers, but 
strictly the tariffs of the inland carriers containing information 
respecting the ocean carriers for the information and conveni- 
ence of the public. 

A few typical rates on export traffic via North Pacific Coast 
ports, including Albina, Astoria, East Portland, Portland and 
St. Johns, Oregon; Everett, Seattle and Tacoma, Washington; 
and Prince Rupert and Vancouver, British Columbia, are shown 
in the accompanying table. These rates are applicable from 
the transcontinental groups or origin and the ports shown above 
in connection with traffic for export to the Hawaiian island.’ 

The West-Bound Export Tariff of the Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau publishes export commodity rates from points 
in the United, States to the following Pacific Coast ports: 
Aberdeen, Washington; Alameda, California; Albina, Oregon; 
Astoria, Oregon; East Portland, Oregon; East San Pedro (Los 
Angeles Harbor), California; Everett, Washington; Hoquiam, 
Washington; Long Beach, California; Longview, Washington; 
Marshfield, Oregon; North Bend, Oregon; Oakland, California; 
Port Costa, California; Portland, Oregon; Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia; Richmond, California; St. Johns, Oregon; San Diego, 
California; San Pedro (Los Angeles Harbor), California; 
Seattle, Washington; Tacoma, Washington; Vancouver, British 
Columbia; and Wilmington (Los Angeles Harbor), California.® 

These export commodity rates are governed, unless other- 
wise provided, by the Western Classification and its supple- 
ments and reissues. The tariff provides for export rates in con- 
nection with traffic destined to and consigned to points in Asia, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippine Islands, the Fiji Islands 
or to other destinations west of the 170th meridian of west 
longitude or points in Central or South America and points in 
Oceania east of the 170th meridian of west longitude, when so 
specifically shown in the individual rate items. 

Provision is made that ocean charges are published for in- 
formation only, and whenever ocean freight charges are assessed 
on a weight or measurement basis at ship’s option, the ocean 
carriers will compute the freight charges on the weight or 
measurement of the individual packages, whichever produces 
the greater revenue to the carrier.’ 


Ocean Space 

Ocean steamship space must be obtained for carload freight 
and the space reservations, with a description of the freight and 
a statement of the tonnage, must be made and confirmed by the 
ocean carrier to the terminal rail line that is to handle the 
freight. A declaration of the first loading date of the vessel 
on which the space reservation is made must be confirmed by 
the ocean carrier to the terminal railroad. The acceptance of 
export freight for transportation to the ports by the inland 
railroad lines is subject to the issuance of a railroad shipping 

*Tariff circular No. 20, administrative ruling 67 a. 

‘Interstate commerce act, section 6 and tariff circular No. 20. 


SAgent Toll, Transcontinental Freight Bureau Tariff No. 4b, I. 
C. C. No. 1211, section 4 


*Transcontinental Freight Bureau Tariff No. 29-R, I. C. C, 1205 of 
Agent H. G. 


. Toll. 
"Tariff 29-R, item 1, page 6. 
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permit by or for the acount of a terminal rail line on 
space reservation has been confirmed by the ocean ¢apy; 
which is to transport the freight overseas. The confirmatio, 
of space reservation must show: 1. A desrciption of the freight 
to be exported; 2. A statement of the amount of tonnage: 3 The 
declared first loading date of the vessel which is to carry the 
freight; 4. The dates on or between which the freight may be 
forwarded from the point of origin.® 


Prepayment of Charges 


All charges for transportation must be paid through to fina] 
destination except where special arrangements have been mad 
by the shippers, owners, or consignees of the freight with the 
rail carriers to collect the charges at the ports of export 
with the ocean carriers to collect the charge at destination ‘and 
advance the rail carriers the charges up to the ports of inter. 
change with the ocean carriers. Arrangements of this gor 
must be confirmed by the Pacific Coast terminal railroads 
When the ocean charges are prepaid the amount of the charges 
must be paid by the railroads directly to the ocean carriers 

The Pacific Coast terminal railroads include not only the 
local terminal roads but the great transcontinental systems as 
well. The list includes: The Atchison, Topeka and Santa fe 
Railway; the British Columbia Electric Railway Ltd.; the 
Canadian National Railways; the Canadian Pacific Railway; the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific R. R.; the Great 
Northern Railway; the Los Angeles and Salt Lake R. R.; the 
Northern Pacific Railway; the Oregon-Washington R. R. and 
Navigation Company; the Pacific Electric Railway; the Southern 
Pacific Company; the Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway; 
and the Western Pacific Railroad. ; 


Through Export Bills of Lading 


Export and import shipments may be forwarded under 
through billing arrangements, but the through bills of lading 
must separate clearly the liability of the inland carrier or 
carrier and that of the ocean carrier. The tariff rates of the 
inland carriers must be shown on the bills of lading.’ 

A typical tariff provision governing export freight billing 
is that the bills of lading must show the names and addresses 
of the consignees. If, for any reason, this information can not 
be shown on the original bills of lading, it must be obtained 
by the agents of the carriers and forwarded to the general 
freight department of the Pacific Coast terminal line that is to 
handle the traffic. The bills of lading should show the export 
rates to the Pacific Coast ports of export. 

The ocean freight rates should be shown, in addition, by the 
following endorsement on the bills of lading: 


, re Steamship Co. quotes ............ _ re ok 
per ton, weight or measurement, from ............ WD sassaswuney 
which the rail carriers do not guarantee.’ 


Through export bills of lading must be taken out at the 
time and place of shipment or in exchange for the original 
domestic bills of lading or shipping receipts within a period 
of twenty days from the dates of the original domestic bills 
of lading or shipping receipts issued to cover the consignments, 
except shipments that have in-transit privileges, under the 
tariffs of the carriers. Shipments that have received these 
privileges may receive through export bills of lading within 
twenty days after the dates of the bills of lading or shipping 
receipts issued at the transit points. 

An extra signed copy of the bill of lading covering freight 
contracted for points beyond the ports of call of the ocean 
carriers should be sent with the freight to be used for customs 
purposes at the port of call. This copy is necessary to avoid 
delay in clearing the goods through the customs. The copy 
of the bill of lading used for this purpose should be endorsed: 
“For Customs Purposes Only.” 

The rail carriers do not issue through export bills of lading 
except in connection with freight to be transported to certain 
destinations to be interchanged over certain wharves, docks, or 
warehouses with ocean carriers that have entered into arrange 
ments with the rail carriers for the issuance of through export 
bills of lading. The ocean carriers must also agree to pay all 
wharfage, demurrage, or storage charges for which they are 
liable under the arrangements, and the cost of handling the ship- 
ments covered by the bills of lading from the places of delivery 
by the rail carriers.” 

Through export bills of lading may be taken out twenty 
days after the execution of the domestic bills of lading 
shipping receipts issued at the points of origin or at the transit 
points, but the shipments covered by bills issued after this 
period are subject to the charges for unloading, switching, 
demurrage and storage applicable to domestic traffic at the ports 
of export.” These charges must, of course, be published in the 
terminal tariffs of the rail lines parties to the arrangements an 
filed lawfully with the Commission. 
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OVED by what he sees as the necessity for industry adopting 
\f a policy toward distribution that has long been in force with 
egard to production accounting and sales, John F. Lent, well 
ynown in transportation for many years, has launched an organ- 
ation in Cleveland, the business of which is to survey the traffic 
and distribution problems of 
individual industries and to 
rerAler to executives compre- 
hensive reports containing 
recommendations for altera- 
tions and improvements in 
the “set-ups” and practices of 
traffic departments, 

The theory on which this 
service has been planned is 
the relative ignorance of the 
average executive as to the 
importance of transportation 
and his absolute ignorance of 
the details of the work of the 
traffic department. The _ in- 
vestigations are being con- 
ducted, first, in industries 
where the value of a traffic 
department has not as yet 
been considered and, second, 
in organizations in which 
traffic departments are oper- 
ative, but where improve- 
ments or modifications may 
increase efficiency in the department and better service in the 
ganization as a whole. 

In instances of the first kind, a careful survey is made of 
the commodity itelf and its potential markets; then, in the ter- 
ritory defined, an intense study of the rate structure and service 
schedules is made. Before the report is prepared a complete 
department is laid out, with figures as to expense. In the matter 
of expense, it is the view of Mr. Lent that comparisons of 
expense with income, whether from claims and overcharges col- 
lected or from money saved through reductions in rates, do 
not give a true picture. He believes that the proper relation 
is one between expense and total sales. The ideal figure in 
such a ratio, of course, is subject to modification in various 
industries. 

Where investigations are made and reports submitted to 
executives of industries already possessed of traffic departments, 
they follow two well defined lines. First, recommendations are 
made covering changes in methods, and, second, recommenda- 
tions for increasing facilities to take on added duties hitherto 
improperly done or neglected are made. 


Lest there be some feeling that contracting for this service by 
ai industry be comparable with hiring a so-called efficiency expert 
osurvey production methods—a practice that has always aroused 
the antagonism of those in charge of the production department 
—Mr. Lent makes it plain that the chief benefactor of his plan 
is the traffic man himself. In cases where there has been no 
traffic department, the organizing of a new one makes positions 
for trained traffic men. In cases where the survey is conducted 
Nan existing traffic department, the report may cali attention 
‘0 needed expenditures that have hitherto been frowned on by 
the executives because of a lack of understanding as to what 
those expenditures might accomplish. Also, it is a fact that 
aly executives do not understand and, therefore, do not appre- 
“late the services rendered by their own traffic men. Attention 
aalled to the value of these services by an outside expert should 
of advantage to the traffic men. 

Mr. Lent is one of the pioneers in industrial traffic. He 
began his career in 1889 as a clerk in the general freight office 
of the Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh. Nine years later he became 
chief clerk and in 1900 became the first off-line commercial agent 
for the Pere Marquette. In 1902 he was appointed traffic man- 
‘er for the Union Steel Company. Five years later he organ- 
wed what is said to have been the first industrial traffic service 
nthe United States, serving numerous eastern trade organ- 
wations. Since then he has held various positions in ocean and 
ee traffic and has helped organize coastal and barge 
aes. In 1921 he was the representative of Pittsburgh at 
wen conference of the chambers of commerce of the world 
ne ndon. He has to his credit many major economic surveys, 
P uding one of the New York barge canal, made in 1927, and 
le of the traffic conditions of Monroe, Mich., which resulted in 
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a recommendation for port development at that city, just com- 
pleted. 
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An Active Retirement 
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HOMAS JAMES NORTON has had a distinguished career at 

the bar. It covered 31 years and, when he retired from 
railroad work in 1925, he was general attorney for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. But these years and this service 
really constitute merely an intgrlude in his real life work, which 
is that of a teacher. Before going west, in 1891, Mr. Norton 
was a school teacher, one of the sound, old, traditional school- 
masters of New England. And today he is a teacher still, hard 
at work instilling into youngsters in school and their parents 
in homes and offices the principles of the American Constitution. 

Mr. Norton does not sit at a deal table with a copybook 
in one hand and a birch rod in the other—if, as a matter of fact, 





THOMAS J. NORTON 


he ever did sit that way, which those who know him will be 
inclined to doubt. He sits now in an easy chair before a broad 
mahogany desk, high up in the modern new home of the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood National Bank, and looks out over the broad ex- 
panse of Lake Michigan. He is surrounded by cherished objects, 
notably books. But there are striking Italian water colors on 
the wall—and a fine enlargement of an old daguerreotype of 
his mother—as well as chairs that are more than things to sit 
on, a rich, Oriental rug on the wall, and the little things that 
set apart the workroom of a man of culture from the mere busi- 
ness office. 

Here he sits and works. His library is by no means small, 
but his pride is not in the number of his books, but in their 
usefulness. He has, he insists, literally within reach all of the 
tools he needs with which to work—history, biography, law, ref- 
erence books, and more than a sprinkling of sound fiction. His 
work and his surroundinngs are the culmination of an ambition. 
He is now doing the things he wants most to do, in surroundings 
that please him most, while he is still young enough to appre- 
ciate his blessings. 

When young Tom Norton went to Kansas City at the be- 
ginning of the ’nineties, he thought his success was to come as 
a newspaper man. For three years he worked on the staff of 
the Kansas City Journal as a correspondent and editorial writer. 
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Then the law attracted him and he left to study at the University 
of Kansas. With a fresh degree and a certificate to practice 
before the bar in his grip, he came to Chicago, and it was only 
a short time before he found himself a niche in the legal depart- 
ment of the Santa Fe. From that day until his retirement four 
years ago, his loyalty was steadfast to that road. All of the 
period was spent in Chicago, except from 1900 to 1907, when he 
handled the legal tangles for his road in the far west. 

After the passage of the Hepburn act, giving the Commis- 
sion control over rates, Norton was brought back to Chicago 
to handle the many difficult legal problems that grew out of that 
law. His record as an attorney is spotted with accomplishments 
that made him one of the well-known lawyers of the country 
among practicing attorneys and before the bar. The so-called 
orange routing case, reported in 200 U. S. 536, was handled by 
him from its inception to the United States Supreme Court. 
The decision in it was directly responsible for the abolition of 
the practice of “selling” carload traffic by one trunk line to 
another. It was also directly responsible for the amendment 
to the interstate commerce law that gives shippers complete 
control over the routing of their traffic. Other outstanding 
things in Norton’s legal career are his connection with the Cali- 
fornia crossing-gate cases and with the so-called Oklahoma three- 
cent fare case. 

But this article is concerned chiefly with the man as an 
author. His “The Constitution of the United States, Its Sources 
and Its Application,” was, perhaps, the first simple, explanatory 
book ever written on the subject. Its plan is simple. The 
author merely sets forth the Constitution, paragraph by para- 
graph, sometimes phrase by phrase, and appends a short state- 
ment as to the sources of the principle contained therein, an 
explanation of it, and a resumé of how it has operated since its 
adoption. 

“When I set about writing this book,’ said Mr. Norton, “I 
visualized the youth of the country, woefully ignorant of the 
principles of our Constitution. I deliberately wrote for him, 
with my school-teaching experience in mind. Every word was 
written on paper with my pencil and the greatest pains were 
taken, not only in checking authorities, but in arranging the 
language in attractive and readable form.” 
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The book has gone through fourteen printings, 
proves something as to its readability. It is used in Many 
as a textbook in elementary and higher schools and it 
for its author a degree of LL.D. from Knox University, 


Mr. Norton’s interest in Constitutional matters dat 
to the time when, as a young lawyer, he realized that, in Spite 
of the textbook on constitutional law that he absorbed as part 
of his law course, he was poorly educated on the Constitution 
He sought a book that would remedy the deficiency, but, though 
he formed the habit of searching the libraries in the great 
cities he visited in his travels, it was not to be found. When 
war time and federal operation lifted from his shoulders a great 
part of the detail work he had therefore carried, he determineg 
to supply this need. 


Mr. Norton’s second book also has a constitutiona] basis 
but its significance is along other lines. Principally, it sounas 
a warning, the import of which is plain from its title, “Losing 
Liberty Judicially, Prohibitory and Kindred laws examined.” |; 
points out a growing tendency on the part of legislators to over. 
look the fact that the Constitution is a grant of strictly limiteq 
powers to the federal government, and also a growing tendency 
on the part of courts to broaden the interpretation of laws regu- 
lating liberties instead of restricting them as a safeguard to 
liberties. Since its publication last winter (see Traffic World 
Nov. 24, 1928, p. 1163), this book has won the commendation of 
thinkers in public life. With the exception of one or two re. 
views, notably one in “The Nation,” in which the reviewer over. 
looked the main point and also the author’s assertion that he 
is no friend of liquor, and dubbed the book a “pamphlet against 
prohibition,’ comment in the press has been highly favorable. 


Mr. Norton still acts as a private legal counselor, but much 
of his time at present is spent in attending to his work as a 
member of the citizenship committee of the American Bar Agsgo- 
ciation and chairman of a similar committee of the Illinois Bar 
Association. As part of the latter job, he has just finished a 
survey that tends to show that the teaching of the Constitution 
in the elementary and high schools of Chicago is sadly deficient. 
Mr. Norton is scheduled to make the Constitution Week address 
before the Traffic Club of Chicago September 18. 
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OVERSEAS FREIGHT RATES 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Full cargo markets the last week have been devoid of 
fixtures for the grain trade and activity in other directions has 
been limited. Rates have continued firm, with indications that 
slight increases may be forced in the event of any revival in 
demand. At present the needs of shippers are being met fully 
by space available on regular liners. Lack of grain traffic is 
attributed entirely to continuance of the Argentine movement. 
The latter is nearing the end of the season, and it is expected 
that foreign buying of supplies in this country will come sud- 
denly in the near future, with a consequent advance in rates. 

Current quotations in heavy grain, nominal in view of the 
general lack of business, are as follows: From Montreal, Sep- 
tember and October loading, 2s 9d to 3s to the United Kingdom, 
12 to 18c to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 13 to 14c to Hamburg-Bremen, 
16 to 17c to the Mediterranean; from the Gulf, for September 
loading, 3s 414d to 3s 6d to the United Kingdom, 15c to Antwerp- 
Rotterdam, 16c to Hamburg-Bremen, and 19 to 20c to the 
Mediterranean. 


A vessel was reported fixed in the coal trade from Hampton 
Roads to Rio de Janeiro at $3.30 a ton. Further orders and 
inquiries for South America are reported in the market on the 
basis of $3.40 a ton to the River Plate. Orders for West Italy 
are obtainable at $2.50 to $2.60, but ship owners are showing 
little interest in business at these rates. 


Sugar traffic has held up in much better shape than other 
full cargo trades. Rates from Cuba to the United Kingdom or 
Continent are quoted at 18s to 20s, depending on the size of 
the vessels. 

Robert C. Thackara, chairman of the United States Inter- 
coastal Lumber Conference, announced that the open-lumber 
rate has been extended through October. Of late, lumber has 
been .booked on the open-rate basis at $10 a thousand feet, as 
compared with $14 before July 1, when the rate was declared 
open. It is understood that some of the smaller lines without 
lumber production connections are being rather hard hit by 
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the open-rate plan. Incidentally, it is understood that one of 
the lumber lines is now the sole objector to the proposed settle- 
ment of the differences among the members of the main inter- 
coastal conference. 

The next regular meeting of the Pacific Westbound Con- 
ference will be held at San Diego, September 11. New rates 
will be the subject of discussion. Following this meeting a 
joint session of the Pacific Westbound and Atlantic Far East 
conferences will be held in the same city, beginning Sep- 
tember 16. 

Based on the satisfactory results of the weighing and in- 
spection bureaus established by the United States Intercoastal 
Conference at San Francisco and Los Angeles, additional bu- 
reaus in the Pacific Northwest are soon to be set up, according 
to H. M. Runyon, representative of the conference at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Runyon has gone to Seattle to arrange for the 
installation there. Branches are also to be introduced at Port- 
land and Tacoma, with the possibility that the Tacoma inspec- 
tion will be handled by the Seattle office. It is understood 
that with the adjustment of the Luckenbach Line’s differences 
with the conference, it will become a party to the weighing 
and inspection system, thus making membership in the econol 
ical project complete on the part of the intercoastal operators. 
It is also indicated that some of the Gulf-Pacific lines may Jom 
the bureau. , 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, according to Houston advices, 18 to 
start regular freight service between Port Huron and the Far 
East on September 10. Semi-monthly service may be mall: 
tained through the cotton seasons. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
operates a fleet of vessels aggregating more than 1,000,000 tons. 


GALVESTON HARBOR PROJECT 


Modification of the existing project for the channel - 
Galveston to Texas City, Tex., is recommended by the chief 0 
engineers of the U. S. army in a report sent to the rset 
of War for transmission to Congress. The examination 4 
survey were authorized in 1925 by Congress. : : f 

The chief of engineers recommends that modification 0 
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the month of July 


7 ETROIT” is a French word—meaning “‘straits’’. 
Hence, the name of this Pennsylvania “Freight 
Limited”... 

For it is from Cincinnati to Detroit that “The Straits” 
hauls its rich cargoes of “‘perishables” and general mer- 
chandise with such on time dependability. 

During the entire month of July ‘“‘The Straits” accom- 
plished its schedule 100% on time... 

But all of the Pennsylvania’s famous “Limiteds of the 
Freight Service’’ are scheduled—and all are turning in high 
on time records! 

Serving 8 out of 10 of the largest cities in the country— 
these named freight trains have made themselves the 
favorites of shipper and consignee alike. 

Pennsylvania service offers you three advantages: 

1. You can find out by a system of “passing reports” 
where your shipment is. 

2. You know when it is due to arrive. 

3. You have the assurance that it will arrive on time. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than 
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Here are six others of the Penn- 
sylvania’s famous fleet of “ Lim- 
iteds of the Freight Service” — 
noted for on time dependability. 


THE GAS WAGON 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Seaboard Cities 


THE QUEEN CITY 
Merchandise 
Cleveland to Cincinnati 


THE BLUE GOOSE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Buffalo 


THE PURPLE EMPEROR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to Buffalo 


THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 


THE MIAMI 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Cincinnati 


RAILROAD 


any other railroad in America 
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the existing project for the channel from Galveston to Texas 
City, Tex., is deemed advisable, so as to provide for extension 
of the harbor 1,000 feet to the southward of the present oil 
pier, with a depth of 30 feet and a width of 800 feet, for increase 
of the harbor width to 800 feet from the south property line of 
the Texas Sugar Refining Company to the present oil pier, and 
for construction of a rubble mound dike a short distance south 
of the existing dike and extending between Stations 4-000 and 
26-000, at a total estimated cost of $706,000, with $161,500 an- 
nually for maintenance (being $51,000 less than the average 
annual maintenance of the. existing project for the past five 
years), subject to the condition that no work shall be begun 
on the extension of the harbor to the southward until local 
interests have contributed $49,450 to the cost of such extension. 


PORT RATES THREATEN 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Referring to the disclaimer by Gulf port interests of any 
intention to trespass on the traffic rights of north Atlantic ports, 
in connection with which it was asserted that the low rates 
quoted by the government-controlled Mississippi Barge Line 
are not a factor in the situation, John P. Magill, special repre- 
sentative of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, 
said: 

“The statement that the Mississippi Barge Line is not a 
factor in the Gulf situation is contrary to the facts, as the 
growth of that operation indicates, and as it affords a reliable 
service at a substantial reduction under the all-rail rates, it not 
only enables Gulf lines to control business originating along the 
Mississippi Valley, but, due to its working arrangement with 
railroads in Central Freight Association and Western Trunk 
Line territories, provides additional advantages by reducing rates 
from points as far east as Cleveland, O., below their present 
all-rail level, which is substantially lower to Gulf than to north 
Atlantic ports. 

“For years—in fact, since the inauguration of service from 
the Gulf to European ports—rates from these ports were always 
higher than frem north and south Atlantic seaboard ports for 
purely operating reasons. However, when the Shipping Board 
became, by reasén of its unlimited resources in money and vir- 
tually so in ships, the dominant factor in shipping, our southern 
friends,salways quick to take advantage of such conditions, ap- 
pealed ‘to the board for relief, and though the weight of evidence 
obtained at a long series of hearings was against rate equaliza- 
tion which they demanded, and the report of the Shipping Board 
admitted this to be the fact, for reasons which it, no doubt, 
deemed good and sufficient, the board arbitrarily adjusted rates 
to the advantage of the Gulf interests. 

“The statement of the Gulf port representatives that, ‘as a 
result of the investigation, the Shipping Board ordered the an- 
nulment of what was referred to as the tripartite agreement be- 
tween the north Atlantic, south Atlantic, and Gulf lines’ also 
is deceiving, for the reasons previously stated, and it does 
seem ‘a bit thick,’ as the English say, for the Gulf lines, whose 
geographical position enables them to dominate, so far as the 
rates to the ports are concerned, the great Mississippi Valley 
and the hinterland tributary to it, to demand additional artificial 
stimulus for their trade. 

“By reason of an arbitrarily installed and maintained rate 
structure, in no sense warranted either by mileage or density 
of traffic, the Gulf is enabled to secure freight from C. F. A. ter- 
ritory in eastern Ohio, which, by all laws of rate construction, 
should favor the north Atlantic ports. | 
“——«erhe only grain of comfort obtainable from the whole ex- 
perience, so far as the north Atlantic ports are concerned, is 
that our southern friends are being taught by experience that, 
regardless of unfair conditions artificially maintained, the su- 
perior advantages offered by the north Atlantic ports has thus 
far prevented the Gulf line from monopolizing what should be, 
under a proper adjustment of inland rates, a competitive ter- 
ritory so far as inland rates are concerned. 

“However, if this nibbling process continues unchecked by 
the north Atlantic interests, no fair-minded person could be de- 
luded into believing that their present position, won by years 
of hard work and the investment of fabulous sums of money 
by private interests without asking any artificial aid from the 
government or any other source, can be successfully maintained.” 


INCREASE IN NORWAY’S MARINE 


Norway, at present ranking seventh in total tonnage of mer- 
chant marine, may quite possibly pass both Italy and France 
within a year or less, and attain fifth place, according to a report 
from Commercial Attache Marquard H. Lund, Oslo, to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Norway now has the largest tonnage per capita of any na- 
tion in the world, although a large percentage of it is for whal- 
ing purposes, which does not compete in freight markets. Nev- 
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ertheless, a large number of new ships will enter the y, 
freight traffic, and may rather intensify the competitive sit 
tion, which has been unsatisfactory of late. ua, 
Norwegian statistics recently published show that on J 
1 of this year no fewer than 116 ships were under constructic 
or contracted for with Norwegian and foreign shipyards for the 
account of Norwegian shipping interests. The total tonnag : 
these new ships will be 453,600 tons. This is a considerably 
increase from the first of the year, when the respective figu : 
were 94, with a total tonnage of 293,400 tons. A year ago .- 
ships with a registered tonnage of 269,500 tons, were no 
construction. This is an increase of 68 per cent in one “ 
and a 15 per cent increase in total tonnage. aa 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


Approval of more than twenty agreements among ocean 
carriers, filed in compliance with section 15 of the Shipping act 
of 1916, was voted by the Shipping Board August 14. 

One of the agreements relates to the Gulf-and-South Atlan. 
tic-to-West Coast of Italy trade and the parties to it are the 
Navigazione Alta Italia, the Texas Mediterranean Line the 
Dixie Mediterranean Line, and Navigazione Odero. The parties 
are members of the Gulf Mediterranean Ports Conference and 
with respect to them the agreement modifies and extends the 
scope of the conference agreement. 

“The purpose of this agreement is to apportion Sailings and 
pool the earnings on traffic from Gulf and south Atlantic Ports 
of the United States to the west coast of Italy and Italian islands 
west thereof,” said the board in its summary of the agreements, 
continuing as follows: 


Under its terms the four carriers are required to make a con- 
bined total of 36 sailings from New Orleans and east Gulf ports and 
48 sailings from Texas ports per annum, and to cover South Atlantic 
ports in the order to be mutually agreed upon. No specific number 
of sailings is allotted to any particular party, but it is agreed that 
the Creole Line and Odero Line are to supply approximately 6) 
per cent of the cubic space required and the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration through the Texas Mediterranean Line and Dixie Mediter. 
ranean Line is to furnish 40 per cent. 

Earnings in excess of agreed carrying charge of 75 cents per 
ton on grain, phosphate and sulphur, and $2 per ton on all other 
commodities are to be pooled and apportioned between the carriers 
on the basis of 40 per cent to the Fleet Corporation Lines and 60 
per cent to the other two carriers. Fixing of rates and other traffic 
matters are to be handled by a committee composed of a repre- 
sentative of each line, all action to be by unanimous vote. Concessions 
to consignees or shippers in respect to charges in connection with 
loading and unloading cargo are prohibited, and special concessions 
or preferences to shippers or consignees are not to be permitted, 
except as unanimously agreed upon by the committee. Provision js 
made for the appointment of a subcommittee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the lines in Genoa for handling matters developing in 
Europe in connection with the traffic covered by the agreement 
Members agree not to become interested directly or indirectly in 
any competition between the ports covered by the agreement. The 
agreement is intended to become operative August 1, 1929, and is to 
continue in effect through December 31, 1930. If notice of withdrawal 
has not been given by any party prior to July 1, 1930, the agreement 
is to continue automatically from year to year, subject to six months’ 
notice of withdrawal. Disputes arising under the agreement are to 
be settled by arbitration. 

By Article 13 of the agreement it is provided that ‘Any change 
of ownership of any of the lines during the life of this agreement 
cannot be effected without this agreement being binding on the new 
owners.”’ In the case of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, therefore, 
sale by it of either the Dixie Mediterranean Line or Texas Mediter- 
ranean Line before at least January 1, 1931, is by this article pre- 
vented unless the purchaser agrees to become a party. This limita- 
— of course, involves a matter of policy rather than one of regula- 
ion. 

An agreement between the Kerr Steamship Company, Inc., and 
the Java Pacific Line. By its terms the parties undertake to observe 
mutually agreed freight rates on direct and transhipment cargo trans- 
ported eastbound from the Straits Settlements to Pacific Coast ports 
of the United States and to maintain uniform charges incidental to 
receiving, carrying and delivering such cargo. Any party may with- 
draw from the agreement upon two months’ notice in writing, and 
any reputable person, firm or corporation operating vessels regularly 
in the trade may become a party upon compliance with the terms of 
the agreement and with the unanimous consent of the other parties, 
and in no event is admission to be denied without just and reasonable 
cause. 

Modification of an agreement between the Cosulich Line, the Greek 
Line and the Fabre Line. The agreement which is modified was 4D- 
proved by the board December 4, 1928, and provides for the a 
tenance of agreed rates for passenger transportation between Gree 
ports and ports of the United States, fixes the minimum number 
of sailings per annum to be maintained by each party, and app0r- 
tions the total passenger traffic carried by the three lines usa © 
percentage basis. The modification extends the original agreemee 
to December 31, 1930, increases the number of sailings to be made 4 
each line under the agreement and adjusts the allotted apportionmen 
of traffic as between the three lines. bre 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company_ with Fa i 
Line: Arrangement providing for the movement of shipments © 
through bills of lading between Porto Rico and Marseilles, — 
Barcelona, Malaga, Palamos, Seville and Valencia, with aie A 
ment at New York. Through rates are to be based on_ direct a 
rates and apportioned 3/7ths to the Fabre Line and 4/7ths to ty 
New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co., the latter to absorb cos 
transferring shipments. pilling 

Gulf Pacific Line with Matson Navigation Co.: Through | -4 
arrangement covering movement of shipments between Gul pa 
and ports in the Hawaiian Islands, with transhipment at San the 
cisco. On traffic loaded at New Orleans, Mobile or House of 
through rates are to be a combination of the applicable ra 
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OFFERS 


Space in its modern fireproof 


buildings for manutfac- 
turing of all kinds. 


Eleven miles from New 
York City. Labor in 
abundance. Water and 
Rail facilities. Trucking, 
and in fact, every termi- 
nal service. 


New York City Conveniences, 
at New Jersey Rentals 


We invite your inquiries 


BAYWAY TERMINAL 


BAYWAY, N. J. 


| Offices—25 Church St., New York City 
ee a ee ee ae 
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yearly Federal Censuses 

taken, the population of Houston 

has been frankly “estimated.” This 

young metropolis is growing so fast 

that even an approximate estimate is 

out of the question . . . today’s record 
would be incorrect tomorrow. 


More people mean more money to spend 
. more money calls for more indus- 
tries to supply their needs. 


Besides its own vast market, Houston 
is the key city to a trade area with 6 
Billion dollars a year to spend. Can you 
afford to ignore this great opportunity? 


Already hundreds of the world’s larg- 
est industries have located main or 
branch factories here. There are 50 
miles of choice industrial sites available 
along the ship channel where 17 rail- 
roads meet 63 steamship lines. You 
can cover the world from Houston. 


You’re overlooking your best bet 
until you investigate 






Gateway 
to the Midwest 


GET THE FACTS! 


You need the Houston Port Book 
on your desk. Send for it NOW! 














Address 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON TEXAS 
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the participating carriers, the cost of transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco to be absorbed by the Gulf Pacific Line. On traffic loaded at 
Corpus Christi, Galveston, Beaumont, Lake Charles or Tampa, the 
through rates are to be the combination of the applicable rates of 
the participating carriers plus cost of transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco. The through rates on traffic other than canned pineapple 
moving from Hawaii to all Gulf ports are to be the combination of 
the local rates of the participating carriers plus cost of transhipment. 
Shipments of canned pineapple consigned to or via New Orleans, 
Mobile or Houston are to be transported at a through rate of $14.50, 
each carrier to absorb one-half the cost of transhipment. Canned 
pinccomse moving to or via Corpus Christi, Galveston, Beaumont, 
Lake Charles or Tampa is to be transported upon a combination of 
local rates plus cost of transhipment. At the present time the cost 
of transhipment at San Francisco is $1.30 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Donaldson Bros., Ltd., Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., and North 
Pacific Coast Line (joint service of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co. and Holland-America Line), with American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co.: Cooperative working arrangement whereby in consideration 
of being supplied with copies of tariffs of rates charged by direct 
lines operating from United Kingdom ports to Pacific Coast ports 
of the United States, the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. agrees 
to protect said direct line rates when soliciting through cargo for 
transportation from United Kingdom ports to New York and thence 
4 American-Hawaiian vessels to Pacific Coast ports of the United 

tates. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. with Java Pacific Line: Through 
billing arrangement covering movement of shipments from Atlantic 
Coast ports to Hongkong, Singapore and other Far East ports, ex- 
cept ports in the Dutch East Indies. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, each 
of which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment at San 
Francisco or Los Angeles. 

Dollar Steamship Line with American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
and Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co.: Arrangement for inter- 
change of through traffic moving from Atlantic Coast ports to Ori- 
ental ports via San Francisco. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line rates of Far East Conference and apportioned equally 
between the lines, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of 
transhipment, subject to minimum net proportion of $5 per ton to 
Dollar Line. On traffic to Oriental ports other than base ports, Dollar 
Line is to receive, in addition to agreed proportion, all of the excess 
of the rate over the rate to base ports. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Erickson Navigation Co.: 
Arrangement covering through movement of shipments from Balti- 
more and Philadelphia to Vallejo, Calif., with transhipment at San 
Francisco, upon a combination of local rates. The arrangement covers 
only cargo in lots of 50 tons or more, for which Erickson steamers 
are to call at Calmar pier. State tolls at port of transhipment are 
to be absorbed by Calmar. 

Dollar Steamship Line with States Steamship Co.: Through bill- 
ing arrangement covering through shipments from Atlantic Coast 
ports of the United States to Oriental ports via San Francisco. 
Through rates are to be based on direct line rates established by 
the Far East Conference. Through rates and costs of transhipment 
are to be apportioned equally between the lines subject to minimum 
proportion of $5 per ton to Dollar Line after deduction of tranship- 
ment expense. On traffic to Oriental ports other than base ports, 
Dollar Line is also to receive all of the excess of the through rate 
over the rate to Oriental base ports. 

Moore and McCormack, Inc., with American Scantic Line: Agree- 
ment providing for through movement of shipments from New Or- 
leans to Danish, Finish, Swedish and Polish destinations. Through 
rates are to be. based on direct line rates and apportioned between 
the lines on a basis of 60 per cent to American Scantic and 40 per 
cent to: Moore & McCormack. Cost of transhipment at Philadelphia 
is to be assumed by the lines upon a similar basis. 

Gulf Pacific Line, Inc., with McCormick Steamship Co., Nelson 
Steamship Co. and Pacific Steamship Co.: Arrangement providing 
for movement of shipments on through bills of lading from Gulf 
ports of call of the Gulf Pacific Line to Portland, Astoria, Seattle 
and Tacoma via San Francisco. Through rates are to be the local 
rates of the Gulf Pacific Line which are to be apportioned on the 
basis of two-thirds to Gulf Pacific and one-third to the coastwise 
carriers. Inward state tolls at port of transhipment are to be ab- 
sorbed by Gulf Pacific and outward tolls by the coastwise carriers. 
On shipments aggregating less than 100 tons drayage charge of $1 
per 2,000 pounds is to be absorbed by the Gulf Pacific Line, while 
on shipments aggregating 100 tons or more the coastwise lines are 
to load at the Gulf Pacific dock or absorb the cost of drayage. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with B. & Steamship Co.: 
Through billing arrangement covering the movement of shipments 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia to Crescent City, Calif., via San 
Francisco. Through rates are to be a combination of the local rates 
of the — carriers plus cost of transhipment, steamers of 
the B. & A. Steamship Co. to call at Calmar dock when shipments 
aggregate ten tons or more. 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. with States Steamship Co.: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments from Atlantic ports 
to Far East via Seattle, San Francisco or Portland. Through rates, 
which are to be based on direct line rates, and cost of transhipment 
are to be apportioned equally between the lines. Inward wharfage 
is to be borne by the intercoastal carrier and outward wharfage 
by States Steamship Co. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co.: Ar- 
rangement for handling through shipments from Gulf ports to Far 
East ports, with transhipment at San Francisco. Through rates are 
to be based on direct line rates subject to minimum through rate 
of $12 per ton. Cost of drayage at San Francisco is to be absorbed 
equally by the lines, Redwood assuming inward and Oceanic & Ori- 
ental outward tolls. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. with Williams Steamship 
Corp.: Arrangement providing for interchange of traffic eastbound 
and westbound at Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco or Oakland, 
Calif. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates out of 
which the carrier transporting the cargo between Pacific port of 
origin or destination and transhipment port is to receive a rate 
equivalent to that charged by local Pacific coastwise lines, out of 
which it is to absorb the cost of transhipment. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Petaluma and Santa Rosa Railroad Co.: 
Arrangement for through movement of shipments from Mobile and 
New Orleans to Petaluma via San Francisco upon combination of 
local rates. When shipments amount to minimum carload weight 
specified in its tariffs Petaluma and Santa Rosa Railroad Co. vessels 
are to call at Redwood pier; smaller quantities to be trucked at 
expense of Redwood Line, which is also to absorb state toll. 

Dollar Steamship Line with Quaker Line: Agreement providing 
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for through movement of, and apportionment of earnings on ‘ 
ments from Oriental ports to Atlantic Coast ports of the ‘pine 
States, with transhipment at San Francisco. Through rates , 1d 
be assessed in accordance with: conference rates applicable fon to 
various ports of origin in the Orient, subject to a minimum ro the 
rate of $9 per ton, weight or measurement, from Orienta] base mush 
Through rates from Oriental base ports and transhipment ex Ports, 
are to be apportioned equally between the lines. On cargo origin 
at Oriental ports other than base ports, the Dollar Line is ree, 
ceive, in addition to the agreed proportion from base ports the . 
expense of transporting shipments from port of origin to Dollar Tu! 
shipside. Ine 
Redwood Line, Inc., with Los Angeles Steamship Co.: Arrange 
covering through movement of shipments of commodities other _ 
canned pineapple from Hawaiian Island ports to Mobile and Nat 
Orleans with transhipment at Los- Angeles Harbor. Through Pe 
under the agreement are to be the combination of the loca] rates pt | 
s 





the participating carriers plus cost of transhipment. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co: 
Agreement covering through movement of shipments from Orientgi 
ports to Mobile and New Orleans with transhipment at San i 
cisco or Los Angeles. Through rates from Philippine Islands are ri 
be those fixed by the Associated Steamship Lines’ Conference at Manila 
and from Hongkong those fixed by the Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau 
or the Calcutta Trans-Pacific Conference, dependent upon point = 
origin of the cargo. Through rates on cargo from North China and 
Japan are to be the highest rate consistent with competition required 
to be met, subject to minimum rate of $9 per ton. Through rates on 
all shipments are to be apportioned equally between the lines, syp- 
Transhipmen 
expense is to be absorbed in equal proportions by the ee 

Quaker Line with American Mail Line, Blue Funnel Line, Jaya. 
Pacific Line, Kerr Steamship Co., Inc., Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Oceanic 
& Oriental Navigation Co., Osaka Shosen Kaisha, States Steamship 
Co. and Tacoma-Oriental Steamship Co.: Through billing arrangement 
covering movement of shipments from New York, Philadelphia ang 
Norfolk to Far East ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles Har. 
bor, San Francisco, Portland or Seattle. Through rates are to be 
same as direct line rates and are to be divided equally between the 
lines after deducting transhipment costs, which are to be assumed 
in equal proportions. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. with Kerr Steamship Co., Inc: 
Covers through shipments from Far East to Atlantic Coast ports via 
Los Angeles or San Francisco. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, subject 
to minimum proportion of $4.50 to intercoastal carrier. Cost of 
transfer is to be borne equally by the lines, the trans-Pacifie carrier 
assuming inward wharfage and the intercoastal carrier outward 
wharfage charges. 


CANAL TONNAGE IN JUNE 


An increase of 284,437 long tons took place in cargoes pass. 
ing through the Panama Canal in June this year in comparison 
with June, 1928. The tonnage increased from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific from 765,234 to 899,386 and from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic from 1,374,331 to 1,524,616, the total increasing from 
2,139,565 in June, 1928, to 2,424,002 in June of this year. These 
are the figures as given to the public by the Panama Canal 
Record, the official publication of the canal organization. 

A detailed analysis of the origin and destination of the com 
modities in the two streams passing through the canal, together 
with the tonnage of the principal commodities, is published ii 
connection with the figures of the total tonnage in the two 
streams, for June of this year and June, 1928. The analysis 
follows: 
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Atlantic to Pacific Cargo Movement. 


Origin.—Sixty-three and six-tenths per cent of the cargo tonnage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific originated on the eastern and Gulf 
seaboards of the United States, and 25.6 per cent in Europe. Cargo 
originating in the United States was 64,602 tons, or 12.7 per cent, 
greater than the tonnage from the United States in June, 19%, 
although the proportion of the total in June, 1928 (66.4 per cent) 
was slightly higher. Cargo from Europe also increased in actual 
tonnage as compared with the corresponding month last year (37,08 
tons, or 19.2 per cent) while the percentage of the total was approxi- 
mately the same in June, 1929, as in the corresponding month in 19%. 

Destination.—Forty and seven-tenths per cent of the Pacific-bound 
cargo was destined to the United States; 18 per cent to Asia; 18 per 
cent to South America; and 15 per cent to Australasia. Tonnage to 
all of these areas, with the exception of Asia, increased over the 
amounts destined to these regions in June, 1928. To the United States, 
the actual increase was 34,038 tons, or 10.2 per cent;.to South Ameri 
ca, 61,749 tons, or 61.8 per cent; and to Australasia, 20,650 tons, or 18.1 
per cent. The percentage of the whole to South America in June 
1929, was also considerably higher than that in June, 1928, po 
that to the United States was slightly lower in June, 1929. Tha' 
to Australasia accounted for approximately the same proportion last 
month as in June, 1928. Tonnage to Asia showed a slight decrease 
3,718 tons under June, 1928, also a decrease with relation to the to 
cargo. The heavy increase in tonnage to South America was cau 
primarily by several cargoes of mineral oils destined to Chile. 


Pacific to Atlantic Cargo Movement. 
Origin.—Of the cargo moving in this direction 52.8 per cont 
39 


Distribution 
dother track 


from the west coast of the United States; 27.1 per cent from 
America; 8.9 per cent from Canada; 6.3 per cent from Asia; ed 2 
per cent from Australasia. Cargo from the United States show of 
gain of 39,687 tons, or 5.2 per cent; that from South America a pe 
85,057 tons, or 25.9 per cent; that from Asia, a gain of 30,206 pong 
45.5 per cent; and that from Australasia, a gain of 20,068 tons 
51.7 per cent, over June, 1928. Tonnage from South America, total 
and Australasia, also showed increases with relation_to the tel 
eargo transiting in June, 1928, while that from_ the United a 
decreased. Cargo tonnage from Canada decreased relatively rs a! 
as in actual tonnage—the latter amounting to 32,101 tons, OF ™ 
per cent. ; 2 cent of 
Destination.—Segregated according to destination, 63.7 per r cent 
the cargo in this direction went to the United States and 28.4 on p 
to Europe. Tonnage to the United States increased 131,940 to ‘pet 
15.7 per cent, and that to Europe increased 23,625 tons, oF » 
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cent, over June, 1928. Cargo tonnage destined to the United States 
also showed an increase in its relation to the total, over June, 1928, 
— ee to Europe last month was slightly lower than in 
une, 


Principal Commodities, Atlantic to Pacific. 


From the cargo declarations submitted it was possible to classify 
87 per cent of the total cargo in transit through the Canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The remaining 13 per cent consisted, for the 
most part, of manufactured articles in small lots reported as ‘“‘General 
cargo.”’ 

Pacific-bound commodities which aggregated more than 10,000 tons 
for June, 1929, or June, 1928, are listed in the following tabulation, 
showing differences: 





Itei Heeb WW PEE) June 1929. Junei1928. Difference. 
Commodity. Long Tons. Long Tons. Long Tons 
PD. 8.6.0.9.0:3.0 664.5080: essiviccescin 22,751 13,991 +8,760 
ET Bi erecsenna sa ctawiaimtie bie’ wate aie'ciarniels 50,649 15,604 +35,045 
ee TE IE 0.51066 dos eeumeicwescues 16,745 24,602 —7,857 
a i aide my arbres Aim lovayerele 13,504 20,456 —6,952 
Manufactured goods: 
Te ES a ere 200,102 162,282 +37,820 
0 Ee re ree 17,682 17,085 +597 
Remesrome witkterial ......cccvcccces 10,093 13,865 —3,772 
a are rrr 23,100 26,101 —3,001 
RI BONS rng $din orn wh aeie Gry she ken 12,701 12,187 +514 
Miscellaneous 17,489 17,586 +97 
Metals, various 14,368 9,466 +4,902 
NE 9556: ste S-Drsy0 0a wares os ered 2,467 87,330 +5,137 
NE -o Sre-dian wheels tiaaas:e-sa cam 41,402 18,831 +22,571 
RES errr reer 11,894 4,651 +7,243 
ps Bea savy bra Bn erate wiacgcbui ine wecera 17,925 4,737 +13,185 
ne ee TS 28,743 9,271 +19,472 


The above 16 commodity groups comprise 69 per cent of the cargo 
moving from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Eleven of the items showed 
increases over June, 1929, while 5 decreased. The heaviest increases 
were in iron and steel, ¢ement, phosphates, sulphur, and sugar. 


Principal Commodities, Pacific to Atlantic.. 


It was possible to classify over 98 percent of all cargo moving from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic during the month of June, 1929. Commo- 
dities which aggregated more than 10,000 tons either during the past 
month or the corresponding month a year ago are listed below, show- 
ing the differences: 


June 1929. June 928. Difference. 

Commodity. Long Tons. Long Tons. Long Tons. 
I 5 6 wins oes vincennye Mtei.ce0es 11,321 21,734 —10,413 
Canned goods (fish, fruit, vegetables, 

MN cia ce eg AOS DURhe we Hocus 6,844 32,154 +4,690 
RS © ewatcvaisaleiane Kaoaaare seas waka 10,309 9,252 +1,057 
Cold storage (food products)'...... 22,073 19,784 +2,289 
ft SSR ae ee 7,355 2,7 —5,345 
PCN 5.000060. 564 5400 os Satadvaee 11,062 12,665 —1,603 
a i arr Te ee rer 13,058 5,457 +7,601 
A SR re ee ee 283,568 248,643 —65,075 
Metals, principally copper .......... 47,6038 54,527 —6,924 
=r eee are 169,146 67,528 +41,618 
ee rer, ere 466,328 391,596 +74,732 
Ores (principally iron) ............. 177,328 118,715 +58,611 
ME. dee Sea jau he noncaia aac keeth 9,48 11,264 —1,778 
RE ce ee er nr eee 101,606 51,399 +50,207 
EE “digiebaswammaiersaet kee shen keomnes 79,934 110,552 —30,61 
NS Gi UeW ahaa rs theo 506 os enw tees 9,593 11,897 —2,304 


1 Does not include fresh fruit. 


The above 16 commodity groups comprise approximately 91 per 
cent of the cargo from the Pacific to the Atlantic during June, 1929. 
As will be noted eight of the items showed increases over June, 1928, 
while eight showed decreases. Mineral oils, ores, sugar, and nitrates 
were the items showing the heaviest increases, while lumber and wheat 
decreased rather heavily. 


SHIPPING TO COLOMBIA 


Shipments destined for Bogota are handled sixteen times 
between Puerto Colombia and the warehouse in Bogota, says 
Commercial Attache Walter J. Donnelly, Bogota, in a report 
made public by the Department of Commerce. 

“American manufacturers exporting to Colombia, especially 
to the interior, should use extraordinarily secure packing facili- 
ties in order to prevent damage and pilferage,” says the report. 
“The numerous handlings of the merchandise from Puerto 
Colombia to interior points, such as Bogota, expose the ship- 
ment to breakage, pilferage, and in some instances to complete 
loss. In the case of machinery and other equipment, the ab- 
sence of an accessory or the breaking of the product often 
makes it impossible to use the equipment until replacements 
are received from the manufacturer.” 


COLUMBIA RIVER PROJECT 


Provision for a channel 33 feet deep and 500 feet wide be- 
tween Portland, Ore., and the sea, recommended by the board 
of engineers for rivers and harbors, has been approved by the 
chief of engineers of the U. S. army, in a letter sent to Chair- 
man Dempsey, of the House committee on rivers and harbors. 

The cost of the project to the United States is estimated 
at $1,366,000, with $685,000 annually for maintenance. The ap- 
proval is subject to the provisions “that the port of Portland 
shall be solely responsible for obtaining and maintaining a 
channel of at least project dimensions in the Willamette River, 
including the shoal just outside its mouth, and, when requested 
by the district engineer, shall assist in the work of improving 
and maintaining the channel in the Columbia River by loaning 
to the United States, for operation in the Columbia River por- 
tion of the project, for a total of not exceeding six dredge months 
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annually during the critical period following summer 
hydraulic pipe-line dredges in good operating conditi 
full equipment and crew, without charge other than reimburse. 


freshets 
On, with 


ment to the port of Portland for the operating costs of Such 
dredges on a basis approved by the chief of engineers” 


SERVICE IN SOLICITATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I may be a dreamer, but life is not worth while unless y 
dream dreams and anticipate and see the realization of th 
of them. With this introduction I may be pardoned for what 
follows by a few of our railroad friends. Others might gay 
“bunk.” Regardless of what might follow, here are some of mr 
thoughts set down on paper. 

Let me first say that I have devoted practically my whole 
life to the study and application of transportation problems as 
well as its numerous details. Being acquainted with the solicit. 
ing man’s problem from both the railroad and industrial ange 
I have given considerable thought to what I consider to be th 
organization of an ideal solicitation department for a railroad 

First of all, I would create a “service” department, entirely 
free and independent from other departments. The head of 
such department would be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
executives only and not subservient to an officer having juris. 
diction over any other department. We don’t usually hear of 
a sales manager being under the jurisdiction of the production 
department head. 

When the man in charge of solicitation is attached to either 
the freight or passenger departments, his course is usually 
shaped by the policies of those departments. His vision be. 
comes stunted, or else he cannot afford to be more broadminded 
than his superior, even if his superior might be one of the best 
posted men in his particular line of work. Let me give an illus. 
tration of just what I am trying to drive home. 

The passenger department, having jurisdiction over passen- 
ger service, receives a request through its soliciting passenger 
agent that its finest through passenger train stop at a certain 
local station to pick up the executives, salesman, visitors, etc, 
of one of the largest industrial firms on its rails. His arguments 
are mostly couched in passenger department terms, such as the 
number of passengers that can be secured by stopping, the bus 
competition, the affording of certain privileges to the industry, 
thereby resulting in a more friendly feeling to the road he 
represents. 

The train under discussion has been placed on a schedule 
that permits it to operate to various junctions so that connec: 
tions can be made with other trains, operating to and from those 
junctions. 

The passenger department considers the effect such stop 
would have on the schedule and, after conferring with the oper- 
ating department, finds out that, to comply with the request, 
would mean upsetting certain connections that the train then 
maintains. The request is turned down. 


Nothing has been said to the traffic department about the 
matter. It is purely a passenger department problem, according 
to the ideas of the passenger department. 


The executives of the industry are not satisfied with the 
answer received and refer the matter to their traffic manager 
for whatever handling he may deem necessary. Now, as 4 usual 
thing, traffic managers of large industries are astute, intelligent 
men. They don’t threaten dire tragedy to the railroad if their 
request is not complied with. They look into the matter with 
a view to finding out if there is any reasonableness to the re 
quest. The traffic manager finds that a stop is made by the 
train at a junction point just a few miles from the local poill. 
At this particular junction the train makes two connections and 
the passengers transferred amount to an average of twelve 4 
day. The average revenue a passenger received by the carrier 
is $4.06, or a total of $48.72. The number of passengers that 
could be secured by stopping at the local point would be, on 
an average, three each day; average revenue $10.20 each, or 4 
total of $30.60 a day, with the possibility of building up the busi- 
ness in the future. 

The matter is referred to the passenger department by the 
traffic manager of the industry with the facts as developed, ea 
questing that some consideration be given to the requirements 
of the industry and the business it gives to the carrier because 
of its location. j os 

The passenger department policy of maintaining schedules 
again results in a reply contrary to the wishes of the — 

Result—diversion, or short hauling the carrier, on — 
from the industry resulting in loss of $1,000 a day. Figure oe 
yourself how much the carrier gained by refusing to -— 
the matter from a passenger, operating, and traffic stand 
Needless to say, the service was eventually granted, but "i “ 
a sting has to be removed and doctored by that carrier in © k 
to alleviate the feelings of the industry! What a great ¥° 
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could have been done by a diplomatic salesman of transportation 
in straightening out the differences between the industry and 
the passenger department, probably to the satisfaction of both 
of them! We can, of course, recognize arguments for and 
against both sides, but when those arguments are expressed in 
letters, how cold they look to the recipient. 

It can readily be seen that a “service” department head, 
conversant with the output of the industry and what the loss 
of part of the industry’s traffic would mean to the carrier, would 
have handled this matter with a deeper sense of feeling toward 
the industry and its requirements, at the same time looking 
after the interests of the carrier. 

The general freight office of a carrier looks on the industrial 
traffic manager as someone who wants certain rate adjustments; 
the operatinng department looks on him as one who wants 
special services on his shipments; the real estate department, 
as one who wants certain property and leases for as little con- 
sideration as possible, not stopping to think what the sale or 
leasing of property would mean in the way of new business 
for the carrier; the passenger department looks on him as one 
that wants fares reduced, or special treatment in the way of 
service. In addition, there are the engineering, purchasing, 
claim, accounting departments that also transact business with 
the industry. Each of these departments considers itself sep- 
arate and apart from the others when handling matters with 
an industry. If you ask a freight solicitor about passenger mat- 
ters, his answer is usually to the effect that “such matters are 
not in my line; that is under the jurisdiction of the passenger 
department. We are not responsible for their actions.” Why? 
Try to separate the departments of any industry in handling 
matters with the public, or even the carriers themselves, and see 
what would happen. 

In this ideal “service” department the salesmen would be 
men conversant with all the fundamentals of railroad service, 
able to handle with his customer any questions that might arise. 
Most of them are sadly lacking in experience even pertaining 
to matters concerning the department they represent. A goodly 
number of them would starve to death if their living depended 
on selling anything. A solicitor sells transportation just as 
other salesmen sell goods, and unless he knows his “goods” he 
might as well stay at home. Of course, there are many ways 
to overcome, to some extent, such handicaps, mostly by extend- 
ing favors. However, favors are poor substitutes for good serv- 
ice. A traffic manager of any principle—and most of them hold 
to good principles—does not pay any attention to them. 


The salesman must be an asset to the carrier, not a part 
of the payroll charged to expenditures from which there is no 
apparent return. There is one feature that always seemed bad 
business methods. That is paying so much to the: job and giv- 
ing no consideration to the man on the job. A salesman pro- 
ducing $30,000 worth of business is worth ten times as much 
as one producing only $3,000 and should be paid accordingly. 
Only by such methods of payment can the carrier expect to 
retain efficient men. There would be no dissatisfied salesmen 
in such a department; if there were, they should be asked to 
resign. 


The greatest qualification of the solicitor is that of service 
to the customer, and only salesmen possessing such qualifica- 
tions should be employed. For instance, if a solicitor walked 
into the office of a traffic manager and was told that the carrier 
he represented had failed to give any consideration to a certain 
request, the solicitor should not hesitate to go into the matter 
fully at that time, considering every angle of the question, and 
then argue the question in a friendly way to try and convince 
the traffic manager that the position of the carrier was correct. 
If he is unable to agree with the office from which the com- 
munication was received, due to the developments of further 
facts, he should not hesitate to say to the traffic manager that 
the matter would be handled further with his executives and 
that he would make a full report, incorporating his own opinions 
and all the facts presented by the traffic manager. No harm 
would be done by sending a copy of his report to the traffic 
manager; in fact, it would tend to promote better feelings be- 
tween the solicitor and traffic man. 


A great many unusual situations develop within industries 
concerning their relations with the carriers. The traffic manager 
is sometimes at sea as to the proper department with which 
to handle such situations. Generally, he has been served by one 
of the officials of the carrier and usually communicates with such 
official on all questions, feeling that his requests will receive full 
consideration at his hands and will go to the proper department 
with the officer’s approval. The writer can testify that prac- 
tically all matters pertaining to the service of a certain carrier 
were handled through the traveling freight agent of that car- 
rier, simply because that agent seemed to have all matters per- 
taining to service at his finger tips and was never lacking in 
extending service or getting service when it was wanted. That 
agent was a valuable man to the carrier he represented because 
his knowledge and ability secured shipments that would, under 
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ordinary conditions, have gone to his competitors. Op one 
sion, to this same solicitor, while visiting the office of a pe 
traffic manager, was shown a letter received from One of 
superintendents of the carrier he represented, Stating tha 
before any construction work could begin on Property about 
be leased from the carrier, it was necessary for the ind os 
to execute the regular form of agreement. Now, this indu: 
had in view two locations, one of which was on the line of 
solicitor’s competitor. He knew quick action was necessary 
his part to get the industry to locate on his line. They Wanted 
to start work immediately and could not afford to Wait untij 
the formality of agreements was gone into. Instead of gi 
the usual stereotyped answer that he “would take the matt 
up with the proper official on return to his office,” he asked os 
mission to use the long-distance phone of the industry to oe 
into communication with the vice-president of the carrier. Atte 
explaining the whole situation he got permission for the inde 
try to go ahead with construction, which was confirmed by wire 
from the vice-president to the traffic manager and superinteng. 
ent. That was service that yielded returns to the carrier ang 
was fully.appreciated by the traffic manager. 

Service is the keynote of railroad salesmanship, and the 
solicitor who renders service valuable to the industry gets the 
business. 

Numerous complaints are received by carriers from indy. 
tries regarding all phases of transportation. These complaints 
are handled in the departments directly concerned. A “service” 
department should handle all complaints from industries because 
an ideal “service” department would have all the facts before jt 
concerning the industries and could refer the matter to the 
proper department asking for full report relative to the com. 
plaint. The “service” department head would indicate what 
effect an affirmative or negative report might have on the busi. 
ness of the company in the future. On receipt of report from 
the department, it should be critically examined by the “service” 
head and if he felt that it was not satisfactory or that all the 
facts had not been stated, he should so state to the department 
and require another report. If this is done conscientiously, the 
public will soon understand that the report of the “service” de. 
partment means that the carrier has given fair consideration to 
complaints and requests and has exhausted all means to com. 
ply with the industry’s wishes. 

A feature of this “service” department would be the estab- 
lishing of tontact between the service department head and the 
solicitors. Most every salesman, when following his usual 
rounds day after day, becomes stale, gets in a rut, and losses 
ground He needs stimulation—not the liquid kind, however— 
the kind received at any salesmen’s meeting conducted by a 
large corporation. Enthusiasm, pep, loyalty are imparted to 
the attendance at such meetings. While receiving pointers on 
the “goods” to be sold, and how to sell them, at the same time 
the salesman feels he has not been doing so well as he should 
and resolves to go out and sell the world. Many interesting 
questions could be discussed at such meetings, such as what 
cooperation was being received from other departments, the 
numerous obstacles encountered or have been overcome by s0- 
licitors, the effect of inter-territorial solicitation, etc. 

The dream has ended, and, like most dreams, only a vague 
outline has been shown. Just what would its realization mean’ 

Harold Willings, Assistant to Traffic Manager, 
Indian Refining Company. 
Lawrenceville, Ill., August 14, 1929. 
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CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freiglLt cars in the period July 
23-31, inclusive, was 197,923, as compared with 216,136 cars # 
the preceding period, while the average daily shortage reported 
was 3 flat cars, according to the car service division of Ue 
American Railway Association. The surplus was made 
follows: 


Box, 86,164; ventilated box, 288; auto and furniture, 10,125; tot 
box, 96,577: flat, 3,909; gondola, 23,230; hopper, 35,256; total coal 
58,485; coke, 443; S. D. stock, 20,894; D. D. stock, 2,975; refrigerator, 
13,830; tank, 204; miscellaneous, 606. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 15,000 box, 500 aute 
and furniture, 400 S. D. stock and 450 refrigerator cars. 


DENVER TO ENTERTAIN TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


Traffic men in Denver intend to show their appreciation of 
the scheduling of the September meeting of the general trafic 
committee of the Western Trunk Line Committee in their city, 
for the first time in history, by offering a program of en ; 
ment to those attending and their wives. On September 5 
beginning at 3:30 in the afternoon, there will be a trip through 
the Denver mountain parks, terminating with a dinner and = 
at the motor club in Bear Creek Cafion. The following nigh 
there will be a banquet at the Brown Palace Hotel, where 0° 
visitors will be the guests of the Denver interests. The progral 


will wind up with a golf tournament on Saturday. 
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Additional Marine Equipment 


The Price of Leadership 


To keep abreast of constantly increasing demands and to maintain its splendid 
record for speed and dependability, the Erie Railroad System is this year 
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Questions and Answers 


le this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions raggnn § to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Delay—tLiability of Carrier Where Shipment Caught in Flood 


Michigan.—Question: Some confusion exists in our minds 
as to whether or not the railroad company is correct in its stand 
as stated below, for, as a general rule, it has been held in state 
courts that where an act of God comingles with the negligence 
of the carrier in causing injury, the carrier is liable for the 
entire damage. 

A shipment of cotton yarn consigned to our plant at Detroit, 
Mich., from Newton, N. C., was delayed several days in transit 
previous to reaching the vicinity of Oakdale, Tenn., where it 
was completely damaged by flood, following a cloudburst. The 
claim was first denied through the fact that the carriers had 
no control over the conditions, therefore they could not assume 
any responsibility. 

It was again filed with particular attention called to the 
delay previous to the flood. In again declining, the railroad re- 
ferred us to the Supreme Court decision of Denney vs. the 
N. Y. C. Railroad Company, that, although the railroad was guilty 
of negligent delay of six days in transporting, that the flood 
was the proximate cause and the delay the remote cause. As 
a consequence, there was no liability. In other words, the court 
held that in case of loss, the proximate cause being an act of 
God, carrier is excused, though its own negligence of laches may 
have contributed as a remote cause. 

May we have your advice? 

Answer.—A carrier is not liable for loss or injury to goods 
caused by an act of God. An act of God is an inevitable or 
unavoidable accident not attributable to human agency. Floods, 
cyclones and earthquakes are generally regarded as furnishing 
an exception to the carrier’s liability provided they could not 
have been foreseen, or the carrier had knowledge in time to 
have protected shipments in the course of transportation. 

There are two lines of decisions applicable to instances 
where goods are damaged through an act of God, such as a flood, 
where the goods would not have ben injured or destroyed but 
for negligence on the part of the carrier. Certain of these 
cases hold that if the negligence of the carrier contributed with 
the act of God in causing the loss or injury, the carrier is liable. 
A. G. S. vs. J. A. Elliott & Son (Ala.), 43 Sou. 748; Leonard 
Produce Co. vs. U. P., 180 Ill. App. 415; Green-Wheeler Shoe 
Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. (Iowa), 106 N. W. 498. Other decisions, 
including those of the federal courts, hold that the carrier is 
not liable unless it clearly appears that the injury was due 
solely to the negligence of the carrier. Dolan Fruit Co. vs. 
Davis, 196 N. W. 168; A. T. & S. F. vs. Hénry (Kan.), 97 Pac. 
465; Northwestern Cons. Milling Co. vs. 0. B. & Q. (Minn.), 
160 N. W. 1028; Empire State Cattle Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 135 
Fed. 135 (affirmed), 147 Fed. 457; Memphis Ry. Co. vs. Reeves, 
10 Wall (77 U. S. 176); Denney vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 74 Am. Dec. 
645. 

In other words, there are two lines of cases, one holding 
that in respect to property destroyed by flood while being trans- 
ported by a common carrier, if the carrier negligently delayed 
the shipment, and the goods were overtaken in transit and dam- 
aged or destroyed by an act of God which would not have caused 
the damage had there been no delay, the carrier is liable even 
though the act of God could not reasonably have been antici- 
pated. Other cases hold to the contrary. 


Routing and Misrouting—Shipper’s Routing Disregarded, but 
Rate via Route of Movement Lower than via Route Specified 
by Shipper in Bill of Lading 


Wisconsin.—Question: We shall be pleased to have your 
advice on the following problem: 

On September 11, 1928, we shipped to Milford, N. H., a car- 
load of machinery which was erroneously routed via the C. & 
N. W.-I. H. B.-N. Y. C.-B. & O.-B. & M. The car was billed out 
by the C. & N. W. in accordance with our bill of lading, but 
investigation develops that it actually moved via the C. & N. W.- 
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I. H. B-N. Y. CB. & A-B. & M., and local rates were app}, 
from Springfield, Mass., to destination, resulting in an overchargd 
amounting to $58.64. 

While the through rate is not applicable via the route y 
was shown in our bill of lading, would the carrier not be 
for handling car via another route via which the through 
did not apply? We are inclined to believe that we have 
cient grounds to file an overcharge claim with the Carriers 
recover amount overcharged and ask that you give us an op’ 
on the matter, stating any cases which the Commission May 
have decided that may be of a similar nature. 

Answer: Apparently the instant case is similar to 
covered by the Commission’s decision in Northwestern 
and Service Bureau vs. M. P. R. R. Co., 73 I. C. C. 471, In this 
case the Commission said: 


Damages for misrouting are measured by the extent to which 
the charges collected exceeded those which would have accrueg 
the route directed by the shipper or which the carrier should hay 
used in the absence of any instructions. In the case at bar, the ghj : 
ment moved over a less expensive route, and it appears that the oe. 
signee, instead of being damaged by the misrouting, was actually 
benefited. 


See also Jones Phosphate Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co, 14 
I. C. C. 653. 


Routing and Misrouting—Rate Equivalent to Routing 


New York.—Question: In your answer to our question yp. 
der the above caption, on page 62 of The Traffic World of July 
6, 1929, you state a principle established by decisions of the 
I. C. C. holding that the insertion of a rate on an unrouted pill 
of lading, which rate applies over a certain route, is equivalent 
to specific routing via the route over which the rate applies, 

However, it has been our understanding from reading rule 
7 (a) of the Commission’s tariff circular, that the instant a 
commodity rate is published, it removes the application of the 
class rate. 

If this is true, can it be said that the class rate inserted on 
the bill of lading has any effect whatsoever where there is in 
effect a commodity rate? 

Answer: Rule 7 (a) of the Commission’s tariff circular 20, 
to which you refer, providing that where a commodity rate is 
named in a tariff from origin to destination, such commodity 
rate is the applicable rate and the only rate that may be used, 
is limited to a route or routes over which the commodity rate 
applies. 

In your case the commodity rate, as we understand, does 
not apply via all routes, including that over which the shipment 
moved, and, therefore, in our opinion, the carrier was warranted 
in forwarding the shipment via the route over which the class 
rate shown in the bill of lading applied. Under the decisions 
to which we have given reference in our answer to which you 
refer the specification of a rate is the equivalent of specific 
routing via the route over which the rate applies. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Ohio.—Question: We will appreciate hearing from you as 
to the status of the following: 

We loaded one of our cranes in a W. & L. E. car and also 
parts of this crane, consisting of boom, etc., in another car—in 
other words, the parts were a part of the crane loaded on 4 
company Car. 

What rating should apply on the car containing the parts? 
The Official Classification shows a rate of sixth class or a mini- 
mum of 24,000 pounds on parts of crane shipped on their owl 
wheels, and we feel under the circumstances that this rate— 
namely, sixth class, should apply the same as on the crane loaded 
on its own wheels. 

The carriers claim a rate of 11c—fifth class actual weight, 
and the actual weight of these parts is 8,320 pounds. 

Kindly advise if this rate is correct, as we are unable to 
check the Erie rating. We check a less-than-carload rate 0 
weight of 27c. ; 

Answer: Apparently the carrier is applying to your ship 
ment the provisions of rule 24, the follow-lot rule, which rule 
does not apply to articles subject to rule 34 of the classification, 
while you are endeavoring to apply the provision of Note 1 
published in connection with the rating on cranes or derricks, 
N. O. I. B. N., which note, however, applies in connection with 
cranes transported on their own wheels, while your entire ship- 
ment, we understand, was loaded into or on carrier equipment. 

In our opinion, the fifth class rating, subject to a minimum 
of 30,000 pounds for each car, is applicable to the entire ship- 
ment. See the Commission’s decision in Florence Chamber 
Commerce vs. N. S. R. R. Co., 98 I. C. C. 594, in which case the 
Commission said: 


The shipments, aggregating 79,700 pounds, weighed 16,800, 18,000, 
19,600, 17,000 and 8,300 pounds, respectively, and charges were oe a 
with the exception of the third car, on the basis of the carload m ) 

(Continued on page 430) 
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The average locomotive completes a 125 mile run and 


. Co., 146 then has its fire “knocked” and undergoes a general 
inspection. In 1927 a locomotive performed the then 


“all as astounding feat of running 3500 miles without shop work 
ld of July or drawn fires. And now Frisco’s No. 4113 has just 
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Personal Notes 





William H. McCloud has been appointed general agent for 
the Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Railway at Detroit. Paul 
Boettger has been appointed commercial agent at the same city. 

The new members of the Illinois Commerce Commission, as 
appointed by Governor Emmerson this week are: Charles W. 
Hadley, chairman, of Wheaton; Walter H. Wilson, Chicago; 
Philip W. Collins, Chicago; William N. Brinkman, Chicago; G. 
Gale Gilbert, Mount Vernon; J. Paul Kuhn, Batavia. A seventh 
member remains to be appointed. Mr. Kuhn is the only mem- 
ber of the old commission to be reappointed. 

The board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans 
has appointed W. J. Smith as assistant to the general manager 
in the foreign trade department and assigned him to the Chicago 
Solicitation office, to succeed William Allen, resigned. Mr. 
Smith served in the inland traffic division of the War Depart- 
ment and the bureau of aircraft production during the war, and 
later became connected with the Shipping Board, successively 
as head of the traffic department, chief supervisor in charge of 
operations and, finally, with the solicitation division. For the 
last three years he has been associated with private steamship 
owners at New Orleans. 

The freight traffic department of the Santa Fe has an- 
nounced the following appointments: T. A. Cushman, division 
freight and passenger agent, Clinton, Okla.; C. R. Winters, 
traveling freight and passenger agent, Clinton, Okla.; J. W. 
Butts, traveling freight and passenger agent, Altus, Okla. 

B. J. Roggenbuck, formerly assistant traffic manager for 
the John F. Jelke Company, Chicago, has resigned to become 
associated with the College of Advanced Traffic, Chicago. 

The John Clark Sims memorial scholarship at the University 
of Pennsylvania, created as a memorial to the former secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been awarded this year to 
Milton BE. Annich, son of Frank P. Annich, sign painter, Phila- 
delphia terminal division. The scholarships are awarded as 
the result of competitive examinations. 

Edward A. Hynes, assistant general freight agent for the 
Chicago & Alton, at Chicago, has been promoted to be execu- 
tive general agent for the same line, at St. Louis. John H. Walk- 
meyer, who is general agent, at Pittsburgh, will take Mr. Hynes’ 
former position at Chicago September 1. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Wichita Traffic Club staged an all-day picnic at the 
Westlinks Golf Club August 15. Besides 18, 36, and 72-hole 
golf matches there were baseball games, horseshoe pitching 
and African dominoes.” Lunch and drinks were furnished by 
the committee. 





The golf team of the Omaha Traffic Club has been chal- 
lenged by the Trans-Missouri Passenger Club. The date for 
the match has not yet been set. Members of the traffic club 
team are: Warren W. Brown, Vincent Lake, Frank Briggs, G. 
A. Remington, F. W. Johnson, Hugh Anderson, A. V. Enholm, 
W. J. Humpert, W. S. Culp, G. W. Quick, J. L. Wills, H. W. 
Bauman. In last week’s matches for the club championship, 
V. A. Richie, champion for the last four years, was eliminated 


by J. L. Wills. 


The Transportation Club of Louisville is conducting a mem- 
bership drive to close September 19. Prizes of fifty dollars, 
twenty-five dollars and ten dollars are offered for those bring- 
ing in the largest number of applications. H. J. Flynn, solicit- 
ing freight agent, Cotton Belt route, is chairman of the member- 
ship committee. 








The Women’s Traffic Club of Birmingham gave a dance at 
the Highland Park Country Club August 13, for the purpose 
of raising funds to replace those lost in a Birmingham bank 
failure. Music was furnished by “Bill” Shaeffer’s orchestra. 





Members of the Traffic Club of St. Louis will journey to 
Springfield, Ill., August 22. There will be a dinner at the Elks’ 
Club at which the delegation will be welcomed by the mayor. 
The program includes visits to Lincoln’s tomb, the state fair 
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grounds, and the country club. Supper will be served on 
cars on the return journey in the evening. Harry Ha 
chairman of the entertainment committee, is in charge, — 





A dinner meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of 
Angeles was held in the rooms of the Los Angeles Trans 
tion Club August 14. Mrs. Jean Morris Ellis, vocational ent 
ance expert, spoke on “The Gold Mine Under Your Hat.” M ni 
was furnished by Max Morgan and Charlotte Harding = 
question of sending a delegate to the annual meeting of th 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, at St. Louis, in October 
was discussed. The good fellowship committee was in char . 
The committee is seeking a name for the club publication the 
first issue of which appeared recently. dees 





The Traffic Club of New York will hold a golf outing at the 
Grassy Sprain Golf Club August 22. The feature wil] be the 
awarding of the C. L. Hilleary cup for low net 18-hole score, 





The annual picnic of the Traffic Club of Kansas City will 
be held at Swope Park August 22. A long list of sports events 
will be run off, including races for boys and girls and a base- 
ball game between teams composed of carriers and shippers 
panes ig a a dinner at 6:00 p. m. and dancing in the 
evening. number of prizes have also been provi 
the ladies will draw. . = 

The Pacific Traffic Association staged a “Steamship Night” 
at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, August 13. Speakers jp. 
cluded Roger D. Lapham, president, American-Hawaiian lines 
“The Intercoastal Steamship Situation;” F. W. Door, of Andros, 
Hengstler and Door, “Some Thoughts on Marine Insurance:” 
and Commander William C. Tooze, “The Naval Reserve and 
Merchant Marine.” Sir Harvey Chesterton contributed some 
reminiscences. There was an elaborate program of entertaip- 
ment. Mr. Lapham called attention to some of the weaknesses 
of the intercoastal steamship business as at present conducted. 
He said that, though the steamships were, to an extent, under 
the control of the Shipping Board, stabilized rates were main- 
tained only through conference relations. There ought, he said, 
“to be among the intercoastal lines the same urge to seek public 
good will as evidenced by the railroads and public utility 
companies. Unfortunately, this urge has not been manifested to 
the extent it should have been. Too often has the selfish view- 
point obscured the public view point.” He predicted mergers in 
the intercoastal business “just as other business is merging” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 428) 

mum of saeee pounds. Complainant states that the first four cars 
were loaded as economically as possible and to full capacity and con- 
tends that charges on the fifth should have been assessed on actual 
weight as an overflow shipment, and that any rule in effect to the 
contrary was unreasonable. When freight is received in excess of 
the quantity that can be loaded in one car, rule 24 of the governing 
classification provides that the excess shall be charged at actual 
weight but not “on freight, the authorized minimum carload weight 
for which is less than 30,000 pounds,” or ‘‘on freight the minimum 
carload weights for which are subject to rule 24.” Both of these ex- 
ceptions would prevent the application of the rule to complainant's 
shipments, and this record is insufficient to justify the condemnation 
of the rule itself, which received our approval in Consolidated Classi- 
fication Case, 64 I. C. C. 1. a“ 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 24 of Classification 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Under the application formerly 
covered by rule 8 of Western Classification the requirement was 
that one bill of lading was necessary before the carload rate 
and minimum weight became operative, 22 I. C. C. 60. The pres 
ent rule 14 of the classification shows a separate sentence for 
billing which rather implies that there was a case which re 
quired the change in this rule. This, however, I have been 
unable to locate. Where all the provisions of the first sentence 
of rule 14 have been complied with but two bills of lading were 
issued what procedure is necessary to secure the carload rate 
as of a single shipment? Has the Commission ruled on this 
point? 

Answer: The provisions of rule 8 of the Western Classifi- 
cation, which were the subject of the Commission’s opinion in 
Scudder vs. T. & P. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C. 60, are now contained in 
rule 24 of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 5. See the 
Commission’s opinion in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 76, 25 I. C. C. 442, 492. 

The present provisions of rule 14 of Consolidated Classifica- 
tion No. 5 were formerly carried in rule 6 (a) of the Westerl 
Classification. See page 478 of the above referred to case. There 
are no decisions of the Commission construing the provisions 
of rule 14 of Consolidated Classification No. 5. Howevel, 
14, when read in connection with rule 24, would, in our er 
under the decisions of the Commission in the case to whic 
you refer and the Commission’s decision in Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 21 I. C. C. 583, have the effect 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL sae NEW YORK 


so they took 
the business 


HE sales manager with a worried look on his 

face said to the traffic manager, ‘‘Jim, we’re 
almost stumped on that deal in the northwest. 
We just got a wire from Higgins that competi- 
tion has made another cut. I don’t see how they 
can do it and make any money.”’ 


‘“‘Well, Henry,’’ replied Jim, ‘‘I don’t love our 
competitors by any means, but you’ve got to 
give ’em credit. They save every place they can. 
You know that for the past two years I have been 
trying to cut our freight costs by using the lake 
and rail service of the Minnesota-Atlantic Tran- 
sit Company, but your sales department has 
always insisted on all-rail delivery.”’ 


There was a slight gleam of hope in the sales- 
manager’s eyes as he said, ‘‘Is there really much 
difference, Jim?’’ 


‘‘Sure, Henry, lake and rail rates are about 
twenty per cent under all-rail. Let’s see, that 
job is in Minneapolis, isn’t it? Our stuff takes 
second class. We can ship from either our Balti- 
more plant or our New York warehouse to Minne- 
apolis and save thirty-three and a half cents ona 
hundred pounds.”’ 


‘““My gosh, as much as that? Why, Jim, you 
should have told me this before. It’ll get us the 
business.’’ There was a hurt tone in Henry’s 
voice which almost made Jim tear his hair. One 
would think that he had been trying to keep 
something back, whereas he had been trying for 
years to get the sales department to approve 
shipping by water. 


‘‘Can we save money by using the lakes on ship- 
ments to other points in the northwest, Jim? 
If we can, I see where we get our share of the busi- 
ness out there. I thought shipping by water was 
old fashioned. It must be the modern way.”’ 


‘*Yes, we can save money to most every point 
in that part of the country,’’ replied Jim. ‘‘And 
you’re right about it being the modern way.”’ 


A WIRE to Higgins that afternoon with a new 
price based on delivery by the lake and rail 
route of the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Company 
turned the trick. So that’s how they took the 
business. Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Company 
traffic engineers will be glad to tell you about the 
advantages of shipping on the Poker Fleet. Write 
the executive office or nearest branch. 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC TRANSIT COMPANY 


Fast package freight service between 
Buffalo—Detroit—Duluth 


A Division of the 


TERMINALS AND TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


A. Mitter McDovuecat., President 
Executive Offices: 1174 First National Bank, Detroit 


BUFFALO 


Jae 
‘ere 


DULUTH Goan ee PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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of making applicable the carload minimum weight on the amounts 
loaded in each of the two cars, if two bills of lading are takes 
out. In the latter case the Commission said: ai 


The complainant contends that these two cars of machinery w 
in fact one shipment, and seeks to have them treated as such 
appears from the record that, as a measure of safety, complair It 
deemed it advisable, on account of the bulk of the shipment oe 
two cars. This was done, and complainant prepared two Sepa: om 
bills of lading, consigning the two cars via the same route c= 
same consignee at Price. Each bill of lading is dated Aprij 44 ary 
and was signed by the agent on that day. The circumstances s t 
rounding these two shipments bring them within the application 47 
the rule in the classification in all respects save that of the issua . 
of one bill of lading. The complainant admits that the taking w 
of two bills of lading was its own act, but insists that it was ro 
result of an error. An award of reparation can be made by this 
Commission only upon proof of violation of some provision of the 
law. The rule in question has been considered and approved in Drior 
cases. Under it the charges on the shipments in question tne 
properly assessed. : 


Tariff Interpretation—Description of Articles for Sales Purposes 
Determines Rate Applicable 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Under the facts in Ford (o, Vs, 
M. C. R. R. Co., 19 I. C. C. 507, 510, the complainant packed soda 


‘ash in cars and shipped out the article as cleanser. The name 


of the article itself was not mentioned on labels nor on billing 
instructions. There was a later case involving the same prip. 
ciple written up in The Traffic World some three years ago, but 
I have been unable to locate it. Can you locate a later decision 
covering the same principle? 

Answer: In Glidden Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. 1538 1.¢.¢ 
684, 686; Monarch Paint Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 49 I. C. C. 367, 369, 
the Commission applied the principle of its decision in Ford (Co, 
vs. M. C. R. R. Co., 19 I. C. C. 507, namely, that an article is to 
be rated as the commodity which its manufacturer for sales 
purposes represents it to be. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee 

Indiana.—Question: Will you kindly give us your opinion 
on the following: 

Carload of lumber shipped from Texas to Indiana during 
June, 1927. Consignees paid charges at rate of 40c per 10 
pounds. About three months later we discovered that the cor- 
rect rate was 42%c per 100 pounds, and we presented consignees 
with freight bill for additional charges of $10.50. They decline 
to pay for the reason that they bought the lumber f. o. b. des- 
tination and had deduced the original freight charges from 
invoice price of lumber and any additional charges should be 
borne by shippers. However, they sent out freight bill of $10.50 
to shippers requesting that they (the shippers) remit directly 
to us. Nothing has come of this. 

Is not our recourse properly agdinst consignee? 

Answer: The fact that goods are sold f..o. b. destination 
has no bearing upon the liability of the consignee for freight 
charges. See P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 57, 
in which case the court said: 


It is alleged that a different rule should be applied in this case, 
because Fink, by virtue of his agreement with the consignor, did 
not become the owner of the goods until after the same had been 
delivered to him, there is no proof that such agreement was known 
of the carrier, nor could that fact lessen the obligation of the con- 
signee to pay the legal tariff rate when he accepted the goods. 
Pa. R. R. Co. vs. Titus, 216 N. Y. 17 


Routing and Misrouting—Switching Delivery vs. Road Haul for 
Terminal Carrier 


Massachusetts.—Question: Relative to your answer to “Mas 
sachusetts,” on page 1342 of The Traffic World of June 1, under 
the above caption. 

You refer to California Packing Corporation vs. Director 
General, 83 I. C. C. 490. It certainly indicates from information 
given that the Michigan Central, in accordance with the bill of 
lading routing, was entitled to a switching haul only. ; 

This brings me to the points in question; that is, m the 
event that after the words Michigan Central appeared “Potato 
Shed Delivery.” Would this, in your opinion, be equivalent 0 
Michigan -Central line haul? In other words, Potato Shed De 
livery meaning consignee’s choice of delivery after cars had pro- 
ceeded over the Michigan Central as a line-haul carrier. ; 

An early appearance of reply in your column will be appr 
ciated, with rulings or decision. 

Answer: If the term “potato shed delivery” relates to the 
Michigan Central Railroad, and it must for the reason yer 
standing alone it would not, under the decision in Ohio — 
Metal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C. 703, and a 
burg Chamber of Commerce vs. Southern Ry. Co., 115 I. < 
625, obligate the carrier to make such a delivery unless t 
delivering carrier if other than the Michigan Central were Pr 
then it means when taken in conjunction with the term ow 
gan Central” a switch delivery by that line at the potato a 
and not a line-haul movement by the Michigan Central — 
by a switch delivery at the potato shed by that line. In 0 
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A branch-plant may be 
more profitable than an 
addition to the parent-plant. 
When that question faces 
you, consider the magnifi- 
cent opportunities of the 
area immediately adjoining 
the modern Marine Ter- 


minal of the Port of Wil- 


mington on the Delaware. 


We invite correspondence, 
but should particularly wel- 
come a personal interview. 
All inquiries will be held in 
strict confidence. Please 
address 


Charles H. Gant, Manager 
Wilmington Marine Terminal 


Wilmington, Delaware 


WILMINGTON 


on the Delaware 
onal Service 
as 
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words, the term “potato shed delivery” is the equivalent 

though somewhat more specific, of the term “delivery,” nc Ba 
latter term, when used in connection with the name of a a 
specified in a bill of lading, is construed by the Commissig ms 
mean a switch delivery only, and not a road-haul moven to 
by the line in connection with which the term is used. gtap 0 
Lumber Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 146 I. C. C. 631. . 


Limitation of Actions—Reparation 


Massachusetts.—Question: We note your reply to 
question as to reparation claims on page 180 of the Tuly 9 
Traffic World, under the above caption, and to clarify the situ 
tion we give you the following information: ” 

Our claims for reparation are based on fourth section viola 
tions. Our claim is clear-cut and there is no question but that 
the Commission would order the carriers to reimburse us 

I wish you would quote us I. C. C. authority in similar cages 
having in mind that the originating carrier is in receiyershj, 
and has permitted two-thirds of the.claims to become outlawed 
pending an order from the court authorizing the receivers t, 
participate in reparation claims. 

Now, that two-thirds of the claims have been outlawed, the 
originating carrier has written a letter to the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission protecting us on the balance of the claims 
in anticipation of the court granting their receivers the proper 
authority very shortly. Our thought is that such a lette 
should have been written to the Commission before any of our 
claims were outlawed. Can you quote us any decisions made 
in a case with similar circumstances? 

Answer: In our opinion, the decision of the Commission 
in California Pine Box and Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Pac., 471.¢.¢ 
372, is applicable to the facts you set forth. In this case the 
Commission said that neither the delinquency of the carrier jp 
making special docket application, nor the culpability of the 
complainant in not promptly handling its own claims can affect 
the fact that under the law the Commission has no jurisdiction 
in respect to claims barred by the statute of limitations, citing 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 41 I. C. C. 612, 614, 
and Phillips vs. Grand Trunk Railway, 236 U. S. 662, 667. 






THE RETURN OF “PEPPERSAS” 


Derailment of “Old Peppersas” on the Mount Washington 
Railway near the summit of Mount Washington, N. H., July 20, 
which resulted in the death of one person and the injury of two 
employes and one other person, is believed to have been caused 
by the locking of the driving mechanism on the forward part 
of the engine, according to the report of W. P. Borland, director 
of the bureau of safety of the Commission, on the accident, made 
public August 15. 

Peppersas made the first ascent of Mount Washington in 
1869 and on the day of the accident a celebration was in prog: 
ress on Mount Washington in connection with the return of the 
engine to the mountain where it made its first trip 60 years ago, 
said Mr. Borland. 

The old engine had proceeded up the incline as far as Gulf 
Tank. At this point water was taken, after which the engine 
started the return trip light and running backward, according 
to the report. Shortly afterward it was derailed while travel 
ing at an estimated speed of 3 miles an hour, and finally left 
the trestle while traveling at a speed of about 35 miles an hour. 

“The engine fell a distance of about 12 feet and was de 
stroyed, practically the only part intact: being the boiler,” said 
Director Borland. “The person killed was a photographer- 
writer, who was temporarily employed by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and the persons injured were the engineman, firemal 
and a photographer, all of whom were riding on the engine.’ 

Old Peppersas, according to the report, had undergone 4 
thorough examination and had been repaired for the trip up the 
mountain. 


NUMBER OF RAIL EMPLOYES 

Class I railroads the middle of June had 1,736,131 employes, 
a decrease of 4.69 per cent as compared with the number él 
ployed the middle of June, 1927, according to statistics compiled 
from carrier reports by the bureau of statistics of the Comms 
sion. As compared with June, 1928, the number in June this 
year represented a decrease of three-hundredths of one per cent. 
By groups, the number of employes the middle of June follow: 
Executives, officials and staff assistants; 16,992; professional, 
clerical and general, 271,299; maintenance of way and struc. 
tures, 462,307; maintenance of equipment and stores, 454,853; 
transportation (other than train, engine and yards), 197,653; 
transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers), 21,715; 
transportation (train and engine service), 311,306. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Eagle Pass to Mexico City .. 
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Traffic Department: 


CHICAGO—79 West Monroe Street 
Phone Randolph 8200 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Michigan and La Salle Sts. 
Phone 2-5764 


“SOUTH SHORE 


A LINE 





53 Hours 
67 Hours 


RAILWAYS 
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HIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Horcasitas, Com. x 
414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bidg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


~ =. ont Com, ; nt 
arquette g- 
Chicago, Illinois 


10' Hours 
69 Hours 


MEXICO 


El Paso to Mexico City . . 
Brownsville to Mexico City 


OF 








ViaCSS:SB 


The South Shore Line is electrified, connecting 
with the New York Central Lines at South 
Bend—the Michigan Central Railroad, Monon 
Route and L. E. & W. district of the N. Y. C. 
& St. L. Railroad at Michigan City, Ind.— 
Wabash Railroad at Gary, Ind—E. J. & E. 
Railroad at Goff Jct. (Gary)—Indiana Harbor 
Belt at East Chicago, Ind.—B. & O. C. T. Rail- 
. road at Hammond, Ind.—Belt Railroad of Chi- 
cago at Hegewisch, Il].—Illinois Central Railroad 
and Pullman Railroad at Kensington Station, 
Chicago. 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND R. R. 
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Fastest Service by Sea 
Passenger and Freight 


Itinerary: New York—Havana—Panama Canal—Balboa 
—San Diego Westbound)—Los Angeles—San Francisco. 

Through Bills of Lading to or from other Pacific Coast 
ports; also European, West Indian, Canadian, Hawaiian, 
Far Eastern and Australian ports. 

Passengers’ automobiles accepted uncrated as baggage at 
moderate charge. All steamers equipped for refrigerator 


cargo. 
Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 
VIRGINIA (new).........Aug. 24 Oct. MONGOLIA Aug. 17 Sept. 28 
MONGOLIA” Sept. 7 Oct. > CALIFORNIA (new) |. Aug. 31 Oct. 12 
CALIFORNIA (new) Sept.21 Nov. 2 VIRGINIA (new) Sept. 14 Oct. 26 
PENNSYLVANIA (new)... . Oct. 19 Nov. 30 PENNSYLVANIA (new)...Nov. 9 Dec. 21 
From Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama facifie fine 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(W. 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Bowling Green 8300 
Chienge, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore. Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco, 60 California St. merce Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


ey (ceed 


S63 >> Steamship Service <(gras 


General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 
and 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Brit- 
ish Honduras, and via transshipment at Cristobal 
to West Coast Ports of Mexico, Central and South 
America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


17 Battery Place, $21 St. Charles St., 
New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 


140 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


483 California St., 

San Francisce, Cal. 
Leng Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Digest of New Complaints 
OOO, 


No. 22181. Sub. No. 1. Endicott Forging & Manufacturing Cc 
Endicott, N. Y., vs. Lehigh Valley et al. 0. Ine,, 
Unreasonable rates and charges, steel billets, Bethlehem 
to Endicott, N. Y. Asks rate for future and reparation ’ Pa, 
No. 22235. Sub. No. 1. Brown Fruit Co. et al., Grand Island, Nep. , 
Santa Fe et al. ct 
Charges in violation first three sections of act, bananas ; 
straight carloads and bananas and cocoanuts in mixeg carlo, . 
Mobile, Ala., New Orleans, La., and Gulport, Miss., to Cnt 
Island, Hastings and Fairbury, Neb. Allege Omaha, Lincoln ht 
mont and Norfolk, Neb., Sioux City, Ia., St. Joseph, Mo) o. 
Atchison. Kan., preferred. Ask rates for future and reparation 
No. 22262, Sub. No. 1. Armour and Co. et al., Chicago, IIL, vs Ak 

- et al. . 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, dressed poultry butte 
and eggs in straight or mixed carloads, points in Kansas Okla. 
homa and Texas to points in Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia 
North Carolina and South Carolina. Alleges Kansas City, Kan. 
Mo., preferred. Asks cease and desist order, and reparation ; 
$20,000 Paration of 

22374. Sub. 1, J. A. Forsythe, as the Forsythe Oil Co., Denver, Colo. 
vs. Santa Fe et al. ‘ 

Unreasonable rates on gasoline and other refined petroleum 
products, points in Oklahoma to destinations in Colorado, Asks 
for reasonable rates and reparation. : 
. 22471. Sub. No. 2. Manassa Timber Co., St. Louis, Mo., ys, Alton 
& Eastern et al., ~~ 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, piling, points in north. 
east Arkansas and southeast Missouri to points in Illinois, Ing. 
ana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. Asks rates 
for future and reparation. 

22492. W. E. Austin Machinery Co., Atlanta, Ga., vs. Florida 
East Coast. : 

Unreasonable rates on machinery from_ Indianapolis, Ind, via 
Jacksonville, Fla., to White City, Fla. Asks for reparation. 

94. S. P. Davis, Little Rock, Ark., vs. Missouri Pacific et aj, 

Unreasonable rates on cottonseed meal from _ Helena, Ark, 
Memphis, Tiptonville and Covington, Tenn., to New York and 
other eastern states. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation, 

. 22495. Scott Manufacturing Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. ‘ 

Unreasonable rates, charges and regulations on ice cream 
shipped in wood or metal or fibre containers. Asks for reasonable 
rates, charges and regulations, including 25 per cent allowance 
from gross weight. 

.. 22496. Garsons Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Tex., vs. Gulf & 
Sabine River et al. 

Unreasonable rates on old steel rails and track fastenings and 
scrap iron, from Clarks, La., to Houston, Tex. Asks for reason- 
able rates. 

22497. Williamsburg Holding Corporation et al., Williamsburg, 
Va., vs. A. C. La et al. 

Unreasonable and unlawful rates on shrubs, trees, box, box- 
wood and/or boxwood hedge, etc., carloads, from points in the 
Carolinas and Georgia to Williamsburg. Asks for reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

. 22498. Obear-Nester Glass Co., East St. Louis, Mo., vs. Southern 

Unreasonable rates on empty bottles, from East St. Louis to 
Griffin, Ga. Asks for reparation. 

. 22499. O’Gara Coal Co., Chicago, IIll., vs. Big Four et al. 

Unreasonable rates on soft coal, from Harrisburg, IIl., to Rives, 
Tenn. Asks for reasonable rates and _ reparation. — ; 

. 22500. United Paperboard Co., Inc., New York City vs. Chicag 
Burlington & Quincy. 

Inapplicable and unreasonable rates on straw from Machens and 
other points in Missouri, to Peoria, Ill. Asks for just and reason- 
able rates and _ reparation. 4 . 0 
. 22501. Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., ¥s 
New Haven et al. : 

Unreasonable charges on mohair noils, Worcester, Mass. 
Nepperham, N. Y. Asks for reparation. " 

. 22502. Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J., vs. Penn 
sylvania et al. : 

Unreasonable rate on wrapping paper, unprinted, from Edgely, 
Pa., to Dundee, N. J. Asks for reasonable rate and reparatio.. 
22503. Chamber of Commerce, Hastingsg Neb., for W. M. Dutton 
& Sons Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. — 

Unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on ‘sulphuric 
muratic acid in carboys, from Chicago and St. Louis and point 
taking the same rates to Hastings. Asks for rates not exceeding 
those to Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., and reparation. J 
. 22504. Atlas Fuel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. the Monon- 
gahela et al. al 

Unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on coke ot 
Parker Mine Run, W. Va., to Buffalo, N. Y. Asks for reasonad\ 
rates and reparation. ; , 
. 22505. Railroad Commissioners of South Dakota vs. Santa Fe . V 

Unreasonable rates on brick and clay products from — 
South Dakota to destinations in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Misso 
and Kansas. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. y 
° — Republic Creosoting Co., Indianapolis, Ind., vs. A. C. &1. 
et al. ’ a 

Unreasonable rates on creosote oil in tank cars from Indianapo™ 
Ind., to destinations in Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky and Illinois 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. y 
22507. Wallace Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Illinois Central et 

Unreasonable rates on coal, from points in Kentucky to polls 
in Missouri. Asks for reparation. ’ Rock 

22508. Arkansas General Construction Co. et al., Little 50% 
Ark., vs. Ashley, Drew & Northern et al. ; oe 

Unreasonable rates on cement, points in Missouri and Texas ® 
destinations in Arkansas. Ask for reparation. el 
22509. Brick Manufacturers’ Association, Philadelphia district” 
al., vs. Central of New Jersey et al. : to New 

Unreasonable rates on brick, from points in Pennsylvania, vy 
Jersey and New York to New York City. Ask for reas? 
rates and reparation. tal 

No. 22510. Federal Foundry Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. A. G. §. © adic 

Unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pre 
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CALMAR hse 
few York, T Tel. Bowl. Grn. 2885 

Pa., Tel. Lemb. 9610 
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ta, 6278-6-7 
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Baltimore 
Arrive— Depart 


Oct. 3 Oct. 7 
San Francisco 
Oakland 
Aug.12 Aug.15 


Aug.27 Aug.30| Se 


Sep. 12 Sep. 15 
Sep. 27 Sep. 30 
Oct. 13 Oct. 16 
Oct. 28 Oct. 31 
Nov. 12 Nov. 15 


Cleveland, 0O., 
Pa. Tel. At- 


ody COAST PIERS 
tatinere—P West 


Md. Ry. Port 


mate 27N. Reading Co. 


Phiedeiphia 
ve— Depart 


Sailed 
Sailed 
Aug. 9 Aug.15 
Aug.24 Aug.30 
Sep. 9 Sep.15 
Sep. 24 Sep. 30 
Oct. 9 Oct.15 


Portland 
Arrive— Depart 


Aug.18 Aug.19 
p. 2 Sep. 3 
Sep. 18 Sep. 19 
Oct. 3 Oct. 4 
Oct. 19 Oct. 20 
Nov. 3 Nev. 4 
Nov. 18 Nov. 19 


Swayne & 
2401 Front St., 


port 67 
122° E. 7th St., 


RANSPORTATION 
CALMAR 
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mar Steamship Corporation 


(MAR LINE—Coast-to-Coast—Via Panama Canal 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Los Angeles 
Arrive— Depart 
Sailed 

Aug.22 Aug.25 
Sep. 7 Sep. 10 
Sep. 22 Sep. 25 
Oct. 8 Oct. 11 
Oct. 23 Oct. 26 
Nov. 7 Nov.10 
—————————— 


Seattle 
Arrive— Depart 
Aug.21 Aug.23 


Oct. 6 Oct. 

Oct. 22 Oct. 24 
Nov. 6 Nov. 8 
Nov. 21 Nov. 23 


E, 
T- 


“iS Brd. Trade Bidg., Portland, Ore., Tel. 
201 t~*%- Bidg., Seattle, Tel. Elliott 6383 


PACIFIC COAST 


Los An 
Oaklan 


ortiand— 


les—230 on ey Toland 
Howard Terminal 

San Francisco—Pler No. 
P i—Oceanie 


“so 
Terminal 


No. 
Seattle—Atiantio Dock Terminal 


WORLD WIDE FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


PVG Vi 


102 


ings. 


ized types of carriers. 


insurance rates. 
liners. 


SHIPS. Frequent sail- 
Many special- 


Low 


Fast Mail 
Care and skill in han- 
dling. Prompt forwarding. 


These are some of the factors 
which enable us to render the 
shipper a service of unusual merit. 


_ INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice-President, Freight Traffic 


No. 1 Broadway, New 


J.D, ROTH, W. T. M., 180 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


bat 


MiREN 


EASTERN AGENTS 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


From Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York 
Bi-Weekly or Fortnightly 


DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR —SAN 


FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East 
and British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINES 
Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 


Branch Offices 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


THE 
ORIENT IS 
SPEEDING UP! 


Customers in the Orient are doing 
business in the new tempo—they 
want their goods in a hurry. Meet 
this demand by shipping on ‘‘Presi- 
dent Liners’’ sailing every other 
Saturday from Seattle to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, HongKong and 
Manila, and arriving from the Orient 
every alternate Monday. 
To add to this schedule, six 10,000-ton 
express ‘‘cargo liners’’ maintain fre- 
quent, dependable service to and from 
Shanghai, Amoy, HongKong and Philip- 
pine Island Ports, 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W. G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. ‘tee R. W. Bruce, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg 110 So. Dearborn St. 
a .“ Mich Chi 


cago, Ill 
BATES, General 


Protas Agent 
1519 Railroed Avenue South, Sea tle, W 
76 offices in 22 countries at wed service 


American Mail Line 
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PANAMA MAIL S.S.CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct to 


CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, BALBOA, PANAMA 
CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, ACAJUTLA, 
CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 


With transshipment service via Cristobal to Punta Arenas, 
San Juan del Sur, Amapala, La Union, San Jose de Guate- 
mala, Acapulco and Manzanillo, Mexico. 


Next Sailing from New York . . . . August 22 


Intercoastal freight accepted both West and Eastbound, from New York 
> — —— Harbor and San Francisco and from California ports 
ew Yo 


140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ili. 


2 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, N. Y. 





A Modern Warehouse 


Office, Display and Storage Space 


5 Stee & Se Reet of Late Sad filing Gente, 
this new five-story warehouse has not only a storage capac- 
ity of 1,900,000 cubic feet, but also light airy offices with ample 
room for ay of samples, advertising material and so on. 
Equi ith every modern loading unloading device and 
enjoying switching privileges from any line entering the city. 
Absolutely Fireproof. Attractive, Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution. Household Storage 


New Terminal Warehouse Company 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association, 
American Chain of Warehouses 
















Rata PA \S 


| igs if 


¢ 
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Omaha’s Largest 


‘Merchandise Warehouse 


offers to the public the IDEAL warehouse and 
distributing service in the Middle West. 


Merchandise Distribution and Warehousing. Ideal 
offices for brokers and branch managers. Central 
location. Reinforced concrete construction. Private 
trackage, no. switching c - Prompt city de- 
livery service. Pool cars distributed promptly. 


The Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. MemberA.W.A. 11th and Jones St. 





Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 

From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Heuston. ...... Mondays and Thursdays 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Pac 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


e Cars 





548 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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No. 22522, 


No. 


No, 


No. 


No. 


. 22521. 


» 22321. 


. 22522. Sub. No. 4. 


. 22522. Sub. No. 5. 


"Fe et al. 


. 22522. 


. 22522. Sub. No. 15. 


Vol. XLIV, No, , 


The Traffic World ——AA__$___1. Xv, 


rates on pig iron, from St. Louis to Indianapolis. 
able rates and reparation. F ” ASK for reason. 
- Keystone Slag Co., ading, Pa., vs. Boston & 

Unreasonable and excessive rates on slag, from Resa et al 
tinations in New Jersey, New York and New England “aie 
reasonable zates and reparation. ay " for 

eA ey Lumber Co., eviot, O., et al. 
peake & Ohio. so » PE al., Vs. Chesa. 
nreasonable rates by reason of failure to include Ch 
switching limits of Cincinnati, O. Asks for reasonable eirittia 
rates on lumber and other mill products and reparation ching 
22513. Cabranette Corporation, Michigan City, Ind., vs Ch 
peake & Ohio et al. IE ae 

Unreasonable rates on waster plates or sheets or high-finish 
jects, between Ashland, Ky., and Michigan City, Ind. Ask we. 
reasonable rates not exceeding $5.04 for long ton and Teparat” 
22514, Railroad Commissioners of South Dakota, Pierre 8. D = 
Santa Fe et al. a 

Unreasonable rates and charges on canned fruits and Vegetabi 
carloads, from points in Colorado and Utah to South Dakota dae 
tinations. Ask for just and reasonable rates. - 
22515. Jones Monumental Works, New York, et al., vs. GreatNort 
ern et al. _— 

Unreasonable rates on granite and merchandise, from points ; 
South Carolina, Ohio and Vernont to St. Cloud, Minn. Asks / 
reasonable rates and reparation. or 
22516. Federal Compress & Warehouse Co., Memphis, Tenn et al 
vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al. " : 

Unreasonable rates on coal, trom points in Kentucky to Blythe 
ville and Malden, Mo. Ask for reasonable rates and reparation, 
22817, Standard Tile & Marble Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs, Santa 

e et al. 

Unreasonable rates on facing and flooring tile, L. C. L, from 
Los Angeles, Calif., to Minneapolis and other points in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. Asks for reparation. 

_— Corray Brothers, Urbana, Ill., et al. vs. Baltimore ¢ Ohio 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates on coal, from points in Indiana to Urbana, 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. F 
22519. Fred M. Schlimgen, Madison, Wis., vs. Chicago, Milwaukee 
St. Paul and Pacific. ‘ 

Unlawful rates on granite, from Barre, Vt., to Madison, Wis 
Asks for reparation. ; 


. 22520. Savannah Creosoting Co., Savannah, Ga., vs. Southern, 


Unlawful rates and switching charges on lumber and articles 
taking lumber rates from points in North and South Carolina 
to Savannah. Asks for reparation. 

Binswanger & Co. of Texas, Houston, Tex., vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on window glass, carloads, from 
Shreveport, La., to Houston. Asks for reasonable rates and rep- 


aration. 
Sub. No. 5. East Prairie Milling Co., East Prairie, Mo, 
vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al. 
Unreasonable rate on coal, from Beaver Dam and other points 
in Kentucky to East Prairie. Asks for reasonable rates and rep- 


aration. 

22522. Shaeffer Ofl Co., New Lexington, O., vs. M.-K.-T. et al. 
Unlawful rates, in excess of the lowest published rates, on 

petroleum products from points in Texas and Oklahoma to des- 

tinations in Ohio. Asks for reparation. 

22522. Sub. No. 1. Latto Oil Co., Uhrichsville, O., vs. Santa Fe. 
Unlawful rates on petroleum products, Oklahoma, Kansas and 

Louisiana to points in Ohio. Asks for reparation. 

Sub. No. 2. Humbach’s Service Station, Hamilton, 0., vs. 


Santa Fe. 
etroleum products, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 


Unlawful rates on 
Texas, Wyoming and Illinois to points in Ohio. Asks for repara- 


tion. 
J. A. Hogshire & Son Co., Lebanon, Ind., vs. 
Big Four et al. 


Unlawful rates on petroleum products, 
Asks for reparation. 


Oklahoma to Lebanon. 


Canton Glass Co., Marion, Ind., vs. Illinois 
Terminal et al. ‘ 
Unlawful rates on petroleum Oklahoma and Ili- 


nois to Marion, Ind. 


products, 


. 22522. Sub. No. 6. Maumee Valley Petroleum Co., Inc., Bryon, 0, 


vs. Alton & Southern et al. 
Unlawful rates on petroleum products, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Kansas to Maumee, O. Asks for reparation. 
22522. Sub. No. 7. The Moore Co., Muncie, Ind., vs. Big Four et al. 
Unlawful rates on petroleum products, Oklahoma and Illinois to 
Muncie, Ind. Asks for reparation. 
22522, Sub. No. 8. Blinn & Broders, Winamac, Ind., vs. Santa 
Fe et al. 
Unlawful rates on petroleum products, Oklahoma and Kansas 
to Winamac. Asks for reparation. 


. 22522. Sub. No. 9. W. R. Hinkle, Inc., South Bend, Ind., vs. Santa 


Fe et al. 

Unlawful rates on petroleum, 
Bend. , Asks for reparation. va, Sant 
22522. ‘Sub. No. 10. Portsmouth Oil Co., Portsmouth, 0., vs. 5a” 
Fe et al. 

Unlawful rates on petroleum products, Kansas and Oklahoma to 
points in Ohio. Asks for reparation. 


Oklahoma and ‘Illinois to South 


. 22522. Sub. No. 11. Louisiana Oil Refining Co., Shreveport, 14 


vs. Rock Island et al. 4 Ll 
Excessive rates on petroleum and products, Oklahoma an 
nois points to Springfield, O. Asks for reparation. — 
22522. Sub. No. 12. O’Day Oil Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., vs. %4 


Texas, Oklahoma, 


x a troleu and oducts ro 
Excessive rates on petroleum pr y, Texas: cher points 


Kansas, Illinois and Louisiana to Fort Wayne 


in Indiana. Asks for reparation. pe 
F wy on No. 13. Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind., vs. **™ 
e et al. 


Excessive rates on petroleum and products, Oklahoma and Mi 
nois to Muncie and other Indiana points. F ich., 18 
Sub. No. 14. Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mic. 
Santa Fe et al. 4 Di 

Excessive rates on petroleum and products, Oklahoma 4” 
nois points to New Castle, Ind. Asks.for reparation. . Pa, ¥ 
Macbeth Evans Glass Co., Charleroi, f4 
Illinois Terminal Co. et al. 4 Di- 

Excessive rates on ag and products, Oklahoma an 
nois points to Elwood, Ind. Asks for reparation. 
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aera LEONARD’S GUIDE 
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Vs. Chesa 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space Rates and y eae in One Book! 

viot Within yoy R. R. Siding. 25c Ins. Rate or Sample 

itching irginia Bonded Warchouse Corp. Gc. R. Leonard « & Co. 

VS. Chess. 1709 East Cary Street 188 N. Clark St., Chicago 18 E. 26th St., New York 





Vegetables, 
ota des. 


TeatNorth- 


Do You Know == +e 


(1) Rent teams and trucks? (2) Distribute pool cars? 
(3) Make daily deliveries to suburbs as well as 






















a Points in to all parts of Chicago? 

.. , | JOS.STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. = = 

- a Established 1887 1020 Seuth Canal Street, Chicage AE RCANT'LE WAREMOQUSING ANB DISTRIB 

bs Xs Conraete Seeic MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
20 ee es ane POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


IELINOIS 
rey one if merchan adie pecatu, 


to [linots points. 


re & Ohio 
to Urbana, 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


WAREHOUSES 


Milwaukee, 





ison, Wis, 





































nor, 
nd articles 
‘=< I VEVV ORLEANS | ST: LOUIS — THE 49TH STATE — MQ. 
Santa Fe 
my In the heart of the Commercial District 
S, irom we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 
eiyens py Fg ey FO Fr 
, a organ on t w le orders as 
airie, Mo, promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. Storers, Distributors 
her points The most centrally located warehouse in the city Forwarders 
deat COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES ,,omieE of 
T. et al. — 7 General Merchandise 
oie Pool Car Distribution 
. Prompt and 
anta Fe. 2 Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 
or ae Merchandise Most Modern Warehouses Intelligent Service 
on, 0., vs. 
Arkansas, 
or repara- S 
» Ind., vs - Pool Car 
cH a » ® 
banon. 2000 
nee Ezeed Distribution 
7s. Illinois 
and Ili- 4 
ee i Get this informative —for Success 
ryon, Vy : ooklet for your 
( : desing depevtuane. in BUYUSINE Ss Ss 
ansas and te 5, eee q \ 24 pages of valuable To the man who would rise to a commanding 
ne pee. ~ i data, with many illus- osition in business, a sound and practical knowl- 
Tour et al. a (8 \ x \ WW trations and edge of Law is exceedingly valuable. Among the 
Illinois to i; a \ W showing the Acme larger business enterprises, the law-trained man is often pre- 
: 1 WW method of bracing ferred for the higher ore positions. Many great corpora- 
vs. Santa ‘ e : y 1 Ww carload freight for tions—the U. S. Steel orp for example, the C. B. & Q. 
a * h yy many kinds of man- the International Paper Co., p ational Biscuit Co., the Mutual Life 
d Kansas 2: _— 1 ufactured products. Insurance Co., the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, the Packard Motor Car 
5 oe q It presents the com- Co., the American Sugar Refining Co.—are headed by men of le 
; ° Ce gk f trainin In the smaller corporations or in one’s own business, a knowl- 
vs. Santa : ONE story of Acme a 
Ce. ae Oe tk NIT-LOAD, show- edge of law spells larger success. For the whole intricate structure of 
to South ‘ , \ \) ing how it prevents business is based on LAW. 
nine e2 y Staaw Game coal Fit Yourself for $10,000 a Year 
. \ shipping economies. a lecking H%. ~ writes ‘. promine’ ant et manufacture, “I £4 
0 t ons commanding @ salary or more are 
— FREE Ne aitenice. i men Une have studied law.’”? Fit yourself at home, in your spare time, for 
Us ” ee ose See oe ote an als te ee. ee taal ot Ge 
ort, La. 
. ACME STEEL COMPANY material, including fourteen-volume Law Library. Low cost, easy terms. Get our 
and Illi- valuable 108-page “‘Law Guide” and ‘‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW. 
2840 ARCHER AVENUE LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 895-L Chicago 






vs, Santa CHICAGO 
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; DIRECT WATER ROUTES 
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The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 














fiich., ¥* mystic South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 

and Ili- — <7 WESTERLY ft TOM — Lendon and Norwich, Conn. 

“ge see fo OF: Ag.W.,T- Ly Inter-Mountain, 
ert Tea exemm BOAT SERVICE South and Southwest 

and west LEN STORE DOOR DELIVERY CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 





Oe Yoex ay our own MoTOR TRUCKS ©U1@] MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 
"Mnaitsrs ut ween THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., Pier 32 E. R., New York City, "88575, FucHs. 
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No. 22522. Sub. No. 16. Warner Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., vs. 
Big Four et al. . 
Excessive rates on petroleum and products, Oklahoma points to 
Muncie, Ind. Asks for reparation. 
No. 22522. Sub. No. 17. Indiana Rolling Mill Co., New Castle, Ind., 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Excessive rates on petroleum and products, points in Illinois and 
Oklahoma to New Castle. Asks for reparation. 
No. , wy _— No. 18. Magill Metal Co., Valparaiso, Ind., vs. Santa 
e et al. 
Excessive rates on petroluem and products, points in Oklahoma 
and Illinois to Valparaiso. Asks for reparation. 
No. 22522. Sub. No. 19. W. E. Orme as Orme Oil Co., Cambridge City, 
Ind., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Excessive rates on petroleum and products, points.in Oklahoma 
to Beeson, Ind. Asks for reparation. 
No. — : Sub. No. 20. Licking Oil Co., Newark, O., vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 

Excessive rates on petroleum and products, points in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Texas and Illinois to Newark, O. Asks for reparation. 
No. 22522. Sub. No. 21. Independent Tank Line Co., Inc., Mishawaka, 

Ind., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Excessive rates on petroleum and products, points in Kansas 


and Oklahoma to Mishawaka and other Indiana points. Asks for 
reparation. 

No. — Sub. No. 22. Holman Bros., Brookville, Ind., vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 


Excessive rates on petroleum and products, points in Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas to Brookville. Asks for reparation. 


No. 22522. Sub. No. 23. Wilson Oil Corporation, assignee, Detroit, 
Mich., vs. A: & S. et al. 
Charges in violation section 6, petroleum products, points in 


Oklahoma, Kansas and Illinois to Detroit, Mich. Asks reparation. 


No. 22523. Sub. No. 1. Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, petroleum products, 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas to South Bend, Ind. 
——— Chicago and Cincinnati districts preferred. Asks rep- 
aration. 

No. 22523. Sub. No. 2. The Moore Co., Muncie, Ind., vs. A. & S. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, petroleum products, 
points in Arkansas and Texas to Muncie, Ind. Alleges Chicago 
and Cincinnati districts preferred. Asks reparation. 


No. 22523. Kokomo Steel and Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind., vs. Alton & 
Southern et al. 

Rates on petroleum and products, in excess of the aggregate of 
intermediates, points in Arkansas and Texas to Kokomo. Asks 
for reparation. 

No. 22523. Sub. No. 3. Tri-Point Oil Co., Madison, Ind., vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al. 

Unlawful rates on petroleum products, Oklahoma to points in 
Indiana. Asks for reparation. 

No. 22524. Widlar Food Products Co., 
Central et al. 

Asks for a change in commodity description on dill weed, in 
brine or vinegar so it will take the rate on dill pickles from 
and to all points in southern classification territory including 
the peninsula of Florida in line with revised commodity rates 
on canned goods. 

No. 22526. Henry Bresky & Son, Bridgeport, Conn., vs. Southern et al. 

Unlawful rate on strawberries, in crates, Norfolk, Va., to 
Bridgeport. Asks for reparation. 

22527. Northern Potato Traffic Association, Minn., 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on potatoes, Princeton-Cam- 
bridge group to the southwest. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

22537. By-Products Coke Corporation et al., Tii., 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. : ‘ 

Unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on ammoniacal liquor, 
and sulphate of ammonia, from Chicago, Ill., Canton, Massillon, 
and Cleveland, O., Indianapolis, Ind., Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Erie, Pa., St. Louis, Mo., and other points in the north, to 
destinations in southern territory, in comparison with rates on 
other fertilizer materials. Ask for just and reasonable rates. 
No. 22528. Eatmor Chocolate Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. A. G. S. et al. 

Unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on shelled pea- 
nuts, Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina to Pittsburgh. Asks 
for proportionals to Cincinnati, O., and a commodity rate of 28 
cents beyond, 30,000 pounds minimum, and reparation. 

No. 7 Sub. No. 1. D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. A. G. S. 
et al. 

Unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on shelled péa- 
nuts, from Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina to Pittsburgh. 
Asks for proportionals to Cincinnati and a local 28 cents beyond, 
30,000 pounds minimum and reparation. 

No. 22529. Allied Packers, Inc., et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable loading and unloading charges on live stock 
stopped for feed, water and rest at Cincinnati and Dayton, O., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Louisville, Ky., and Toledo, O. Asks for rea- 
sonable charges and reparation. 

" . New Bedford Board of Commerce for Fisk Rubber Co., 

New Bedford, Mass., vs. Central of Georgia et al. 

Unreasonable rates on Egyptian cotton uppers from New Bed- 
ford, Mass., to Barnesville, Ga. Asks for reparation. 

No. 22531. Leach Co., Oshkosh, Wis., vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Unreasonable rates on steel bars, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Oshkosh, 
Wis. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 22532. Williams Bros., Inc., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Rock Island et al. 

Unreasonable rate on contractors’ outfits, Tulsa, Okla., to Ly- 
burg, Colo. Asks for reparation. 

No. 22533. Rockport Pearl Button Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., and Rock- 
port; Ind., vs. Southern et al. 

Unreasonable rate on mussel and clam shells, from Brookport, 
Ill., to Rockport, Ind. Asks for reasonable rates. 

No. 22534. W. D. Hall, Atlanta, Ga., vs. Atlanta, 
Coast et al. 
_ Unreasonable rates on cottonseed shavings, points in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia to destinations in Connecticut. Asks for rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 22535. Atlantic Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on oak timbers, Duff, Tenn., to Port Arthur, 
Can., due to alleged misrouting. Asks for reparation. 

No. 22536. John S. Moon Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va., vs. S. A. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rate on bulk cabbage, Meggetts, S. C., to Lynch- 
burg, Va. Asks for reasonable rate and reparation. 
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Docket of the Commission 









NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (+) are 
naving been added since the last issue of The Traffic Worid, Canen’ 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the cha 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. nge in 


August 22—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Rogers: 
91—Tom Williams et al., a firm doing business under the 
name of Excelsior Coal Co., vs. Mid. Val. R. R. trade 

August 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Devoe: 

* Finance No. 7744—In the matter of application of N. Y.¢ p 
for authority to assume obligation and liability in respect of sec R 
ities of the C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. ur 

September 3—Roswell, New Mex.—Examiner Later: 
1005—Bond & Nohl Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 

September 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 

6—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., vs. Ill. Cent. R, p 

September 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Fuller and Peysger: 

17000, Part 4-A, Rate Structure Investigation—Rates on Tefined 
troleum products from, to and between points in Southwest, 

September 4—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Koebel: 

22193—The Case Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H.R. Ret gi 

September 4—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Macomber: 
70—Watkins-Cottrell Company, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

September 4—Albuquerque, N. M.—Examiner Later: 

1—Acme Lumber Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

September 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mattson: 

1. & S. No. 3330—Cottonseed Hull Fibre and Shavings from ay 
between points in Central territory. 

September 4—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Rogers: 
493—Houston Belt & Terminal Ry. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. 


September 4—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Olentine: 
22282—The Busse Brick Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
22283—-American Aggregates Corporation vs. L. & N. R. R. et al, 
22281 (and Sub. No. 1)—The Union Gas & Electric Co. vs, L, & VN, 


R. R. et 
22284 

















? 
















al. 
(and Sub. No. 1)—Newport Coal Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al, 


September 5—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McChord: 
21838—West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et al. 


September 5—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Brennan: 
65—H. J. Lewis ogg gy ge National Bank and Trust 
Company, receivers), vs. ch. Cent. R. R. 
22413—-Paper Makers Chemical Corp. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
September 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mattson: 
I. & S. No. 3324—Paper stock between St. Louis, Mo., and points 
in Illinois taking Alton and Wood River rates. 
September 5—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
89—Iowa Paint Manufacturing Co. vs. M. & St. L. R. R. 
22363—Brown Grain Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 
September 5—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Kettler: 
141—Danville Lumber Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 














POSITION WANTED—By traffic man with seven years’ traffic A 
experience; thorough Knowledge rates, claims, tracing, demurrage; 
age 26; good education; technical training. Address WCT, care or 
Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. Hé 

HOURS ARE DOLLARS in the traffic department. Save one and wo 
you save the other. Why not use to their fullest extent those great org 
time savers—traffic department printed forms? You may have a neat you 
folder of samples by writing to The Traffic Service Corporation, 418 
South Market St., Chicago,. Alb: 
re ce RN Re RR Balt 

Bos! 

INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES—Location is a most important Bric 
factor in the success of any industry. Successful business men Bufi 
realize the need for branch offices, warehouses and factories, stra- = 
getically located. The Burlington Railroad serves a diversified ter- Cler 
ritory extending into eleven states of the middle west rich im agri Colt 
culture, coal deposits, minerals and raw materials; a territory with Cuy 
a record of steady substantial development furnishing a constantly oe 
growing market, increasing each year as the center of population Gra 
and distribution. Favorable climate, low taxes, raw materials, steady Indi 
labor supply, low power rates, excellent transportation, and nearby Kar 
markets are available. The Burlington Railroad maintains 4 de- ia 
moves westward. Conditions are favorable for profitable manufacture = - 
partment of commercial development to assist business men in find- er 
ing suitable locations for industrial enterprises. Helpful informatio Peo 
about available factory buildings and industrial sites in Burlingto Phil 
territory is gladly furnished. Inquiries are handled confidentialf. oe 
J. B. Lamson, Manager Commercial Development, C. B. & Q. R. &. Roc 
Co., Room 1217, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. Ser 
aaa a aa...eee__esesSSS titi 

SS ——————— St. 
Tok 
Tor 
Mo: 
Wo 


Personal Attention to the reconsigning, tracing 0 
expediting of your shipments through the Chicago 
terminal. 







THE WHITNEY COMPANY 


4750 Sheridan Road 
Telephone Longbeach 7115 





Chicago 
















